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Introduction 


GENESIS  OF  THE  STUDY 

During  the  past  two  decades  one  of  the  outstanding  phe- 
nomena in  the  field  of  higher  education  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  the  college  survey.  This  movement,  which  has 
reached  approximately  600  institutions,  is  making  signifi- 
cant contributions  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
higher  education.  For  some  years  the  Office  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  has  been  collecting  and  reviewing 
survey  reports.  Since  1928  a regular  part  of  the  programs 
of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  has  been  the  re- 
port of  its  Commission  on  Surveys.  The  writer  was  asked  to 
prepare  a summary  of  the  findings  of  survey  reports  to  be 
used  as  a basis  for  the  Commission’s  report  at  the  1932  meet- 
ing. From  the  preparation  of  that  summary  the  present 
study  has  developed.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  a re- 
view of  the  historical  development  of  college  surveys  and  an 
analysis  and  summary  of  what  they  proposed  to  study  and 
the  recommendations  they  make,  together  with  criticisms 
of  and  constructive  suggestions  regarding  surveys,  will  be 
helpful  both  to  surveyors  and  to  those  who  are  confronted 
with  college  problems. 

PURPOSES  AND  PROBLEMS 

The  study  is  limited  to  the  following  purposes  and  prob- 
lems: 

1.  To  present  a brief  history  of  the  development  of 
college  surveys,  showing  the  factors  favoring  their  develop- 
ment and  indicating  the  extent  of  the  development. 

2.  To  discover  what  college  surveys  propose  to  study 
and  what  assumptions  underlie  survey  work,  and  to  indicate 
the  apparent  values  of  college  surveys. 

3.  To  discover  the  areas  studied  by  surveys  and  to  in- 
dicate the  emphases  and  trends. 

4.  To  discover  the  general  trends  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  surveys  concerning  the  various  college 
problems. 
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5.  To  indicate  the  weaknesses  of  college  surveys  and  to 
make  proposals  for  their  improvement. 

SOURCES  AND  PROCEDURES 

1.  The  historical  literature  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion, especially  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  the  Bulletins  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  was  reviewed  for  data  concerning  the 
historical  development  of  college  surveys. 

2.  The  purposes  of  surveys  as  stated  in  survey  reports 
were  analyzed  to  discover  v/hat  the  surveys  proposed  to  study 
and  what  were  the  underlying  assumptions. 

3.  From  the  outlines  of  a number  of  survey  reports,  a 
composite  outline  was  prepared  and  later  added  to,  as  other 
reports  were  read,  to  show  the  areas  and  the  details  studied. 

4.  Survey  reports  were  analyzed  and  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  general  discussions  and  in  the  specific  recom- 
mendations were  organized  and  summarized  under  the 
headings  set  up  in  the  composite  outline. 

5.  In  the  light  of  the  analysis  of  survey  reports  and 
recent  developments  and  thought  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  writer  offers  certain  criticisms  and  proposals  or 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  college  surveys. 

POSSIBLE  VALUES  OF  THE  STUDY 

1.  This  study  has  summarized  in  a single  volume  a mass 
of  material  scattered  through  a large  number  of  survey  re- 
ports, some  of  which  are  relatively  inaccessible.  It  is  hoped 
that,  through  this  presentation,  college  officials  will  be  stim- 
ulated to  a wider  use  of  the  data  which  have  been  assembled 
and  the  recommendations  made  in  college  surveys. 

2.  Those  who  are  interested  in  conducting  college  sur- 
veys, whether  as  directors  of  the  inside  survey  or  as  direc- 
tors of  the  outside  survey,  will  find  helpful  suggestions  in 
Table  X,  Chapter  II,  and  in  the  composite  outline  in  Chapter 
III.  The  composite  outline  not  only  indicates  the  areas 
which  surveys  study  but  also  the  details  which  are  studied 
in  the  various  areas. 
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3.  College  officials  and  others  interested  in  college  prob- 
lems will  find  in  Chapter  IV  a summary  of  how  recognized 
experts  propose  to  attack  the  various  problems  of  college 
administration.  In  a few  instances  it  may  be  helpful  in  re- 
vealing to  college  officials  some  problems  of  which  they 
have  not  been  conscious,  or,  at  least,  fully  conscious. 

4.  The  study  reveals  that  certain  college  problems  or 
phases  of  college  problems  have  not  yet  been  wholly  satis- 
factorily surveyed.  Proposals  looking  toward  a more  effec- 
tive study  of  these  problems  are  offered  in  Chapter  V. 
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Chapter  1. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  SURVEY 

The  practice  of  surveying  public  schools  reached  consid- 
erable proportions  before  the  survey  movement  began  to 
influence  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  any  significant 
extent.  During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  present  century, 
the  custom  of  creating  city,  county,  and  state  educational 
commissions  gained  prevalence.  As  will  be  shown  in  a suc- 
ceeding section  which  traces  the  beginnings  of  the  college 
survey,  several  of  the  early  state  educational  commissions 
were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  studying  not  only 
the  public  schools  but  all  the  state  supported,  and  in  some 
cases  the  non-state  supported,  institutions  of  the  respective 
states  creating  such  commissions.  The  demand  of  the  pub- 
lic for  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  public  schools  was  finally  extended  to  a more 
definite  demand  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
techniques  and  procedures  evolved  in  the  earlier  studies  of 
the  public  schools  served  as  patterns  or  suggestions  for  the 
study  of  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  the  development  of  the  college 
survey  was  a result  of  the  development  of  the  public  school 
survey.  It  is  the  writer’s  belief,  however,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  school  survey  and,  particularly,  the  work 
of  some  of  the  early  state  educational  commissions  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  development  of  the  college  survey.  A brief 
review  of  the  development  of  public  school  survey  may  be 
helpful,  therefore,  in  tracing  and  in  understanding  the  de- 
velopment of  the  college  survey. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

The  scientific  movement  reaches  education:  The  develop- 
ment of  science  and  the  application  of  science  and  scientific 
thinking  to  the  solution  of  problems  confronting  mankind 
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is  relatively  new  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  only  about 
three  hundred  years  since  Galileo  demonstrated  the  laws  of 
falling  bodies.  The  learned  men  who  were  invited  to  witness 
the  demonstration  were  not  wholly  convinced  by  what  their 
own  eyes  saw.  However,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  the 
spirit  of  the  scientist  has  profoundly  affected  the  thinking 
and  the  life  of  the  world.  In  particular,  the  vast  changes 
which  have  come  about  in  our  occupational,  economic,  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  religious  life  during  the  last  century, 
have  come  largely  as  a result  of  applied  science  and  scienti- 
fic thinking  in  meeting  the  needs  of  human  life.  Our  edu- 
cational system  has  evolved  in  response  to  a democratic  ideal 
and  is  maintained  as  a national  necessity.  It  has  been  modi- 
fied, though  slowly  at  times,  to  meet  changing  needs,  and  it 
has  finally  been  extended  to  benefit  at  public  expense  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  individuals  from  the  kindergar- 
ten through  the  university.  As  a pioneer  country  not  yet 
wholly  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit,  the  nation  had  little 
time  and  felt  little  need  and  inclination  to  “take  stock”  of 
its  educational  facilities.  But,  as  the  scientific  spirit  devel- 
oped, it  was  inevitable  that  the  American  people  would  even- 
tually want  to  know  in  an  objective  way  what  their  schools 
were  doing.  This  attempt  to  evaluate  the  schools  led  to  the 
development  of  the  public  school  survey. 

Forerunners  of  the  public  school  survey:  Caswelfi  has  so 
well  traced  the  beginnings  of  the  educational  survey  that 
little  more  needs  to  be  said  except  a few  general  statements 
based  on  his  findings. 

After  publicly  supported  education  had  won  its  initial 
battles  and  state  systems  were  being  developed,  particularly 
in  New  England,  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  was  called  into 
question.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  became  convinced  that  their  schools 
were  not  advancing  as  rapidly  as  those  of  neighboring  states. 
This  conviction  led  Rhode  Island  to  provide  through  legisla- 
tive action  in  1843  for  a study  to  determine  the  status  of 
the  schools  of  the  state  and  to  suggest  needed  improvements. 


1.  Hollis  Leland  Caswell,  City  School  Surveys 
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Henry  Barnard  was  called  to  conduct  the  study.  At  about 
the  same  time  Horace  Mann  was  advocating  educational  re- 
forms in  Massachusetts.  As  a result,  a controversy  arose 
in  Boston  over  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
in  that  city.  This  led  the  school  committee  of  Boston  to  add 
written  examinations  to  the  customary  oral  examinations  as 
a means  of  determining  the  facts  of  the  situation.  Another 
early  effort  to  measure  objectively  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  was  the  Quincy  (Massachusetts)  comprehensive  ex- 
amination set  by  the  school  committee  in  1873  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  their  schools.  Two  years  later  an  educa- 
tional expert  was  employed  to  supervise  the  schools  of 
Quincy. 

From  the  early  beginnings  just  noted  to  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  only  a few  other  objective  studies 
were  made.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education-  lists 
eight  studies  conducted  during  that  time.  They  were  chiefly 
in  the  nature  of  inspections  made  by  employees  of  state 
boards  of  education  as  a part  of  their  service.  The  compar- 
atively slow  development  of  the  scientiflc  approach  to  the 
problems  of  education  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  country  was  busy  developing  its  resources  and  was 
engrossed  in  the  conflict  over  slavery  and  the  recovery  from 
the  effects  of  a devasting  war. 

EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Advances  in  education  were  nevertheless  being  made. 
With  the  impetus  given  by  the  Rhode  Island  and  Boston 
studies,  and  more  particularly  by  the  Quincy  study,  educa- 
tional administration  was  becoming  professionalized.  Recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  trained  teachers  led  to  the  development 
and  establishment  of  the  normal  school.  Universities  and 
colleges  began  to  offer  professional  courses  in  education. 
Evidence  that  American  faith  in  education  was  becoming 
stronger  may  be  found  in  the  enactment  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws,  the  public  support  of  secondary  education, 

2.  List  of  References  on  Educational  Surveys,  Library  Leaflet.  No.  12, 
October  1920. 
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and  the  development  of  higher  education  at  public  expense. 
As  a result  of  compulsory  attendance  laws  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  age  limit,  the  responsibilities  of  the  public 
school  were  greatly  increased.  The  greater  numbers 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  variety  of  needs  en- 
tailed a tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  public  educa- 
tion. Stimulated  in  part  by  the  growing  professional  leader- 
ship in  education  and  in  part  by  an  increasing  demand  for 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  all  activities,  a renewed 
and  increased  interest  in  public  education  manifested  itself 
during  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. A large  number  of  city,  county  and  state  school 
commissions  were  created  for  various  purposes.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  was  the  Chicago  Commission,  1897,  which  con- 
ducted a study  in  response  to  a demand  by  the  people  through 
the  mayor  that  the  efficiency  of  their  schools  be  ascertained. 
In  1906  a similar  study  was  made  and  for  a similar  purpose 
by  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Other  early  educational  commis- 
sions were:  Massachusetts  1906;  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  1907 ; Delaware, 
Idaho,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Maine,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  1909;  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, South  Carolina,  1910;  Indiana,  1911;  Vermont,  1912.^ 

THE  MODERN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

In  the  preceding  discussion  the  writer  has  not  ventured 
to  use  the  word  “survey”.  There  is  not  absolute  agreement 
as  to  when  a given  study  or  investigation  constitutes  a sur- 
vey. For  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  the  essentials  of 
a survey  may  be  said  to  be:  (1)  the  scientific  collection  of 
objective  data  by  one  or  more  competent  officials  of  an  in- 
stitution or  by  one  or  more  outside  educational  experts;  (2) 
the  interpretation  of  these  data;  and  (3)  the  suggestion  of 
a constructive  program  of  improvement  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  for  which  the  institution  was  created. 

On  the  basis  of  these  criteria  the  early  state  educational 

3.  Edward  Franklin  Buchner,  in  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  Report,  1914,  p,  513. 
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commissions  and  the  Rhode  Island,  Boston,  Quincy,  Chicago, 
and  Cleveland  studies  may  be  cited  as  the  forerunners  of 
the  modern  public  school  survey.  Each  submitted  objective 
data,  together  with  interpretations,  as  a basis  for  meeting 
criticism  and  for  determining  what  changes  were  necessary 
to  bring  about  improvement. 

The  first  modern  public  school  surveys:  The  Boise  (Idaho) 
study,  made  in  1910,  was  an  advance  over  the  earlier  studies 
and  some  others  made  at  the  same  time  or  even  a little  later. 
An  outside  expert  was  called  in  to  evaluate  the  work  of  the 
Boise  schools  and  to  advise  local  officials  how  to  meet  most 
efficiently  the  present  and  future  educational  needs  of  a 
growing  community.'*  The  report  of  this  study,  according 
to  Buchner^,  did  not  indicate  the  collection  of  quantitive 
data. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  the  Montclair  and 
East  Orange  (New  Jersey)  studies,  made  in  1911,  inaugur- 
ated the  modern  city  school  survey. 

Other  surveys  made  at  about  this  time  were:  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Greenwich,  1911;  Montgomery  County  (Maryland), 
Vermont  Secondary  Education,  Syracuse,  Wisconsin  Rural 
Schools,  West  Chester,  (New  York),  The  Forty-eight  States 
(Russell  Sage  Foundation),  Boise,  1912;  Bridgeport,  St.  Paul, 
Waterbury,  Newburgh  (New  York),  Grafton  (West  Vir- 
ginia), Upper  Peninsula  (Michigan),  Portland  (Oregon), 
Minneapolis,  1913;  New  York  City,  1910-13;  Ohio,  Vermont, 
Public  School,  188  Manhattan  (New  York  City),  and  Butte, 
1914.’^ 

Standardization  and  measurement:  During  the  period 
briefly  outlined  above,  other  developments  in  education  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  educational  survey  movement.  Efforts  to 
rate  schools,  beginning  with  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  soon  after  its  or- 
ganization in  1916,  were  multiplying.  Voluntary  accrediting 
agencies  in  the  field  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  and 

4.  Hollis  Leland  Caswell.  Op.  Cit.,  p 18. 

5.  Edward  F.  Buchner.  Op.  Cit..  p.  516 

6.  Hollis  Leland  Ca.swell.  Op.  Cit.,  p.  19 

7.  Edward  Franklin  Buchner,  Op.  Cit.  p.  516. 
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other  agencies  which  functioned  as  standardizing  agencies, 
such  as  state  departments  of  education  and  church  boards 
of  education,  were  increasing  in  importance  and  effective- 
ness.® Both  laymen  and  educators  were  considering  educa- 
tional problems  in  terms  of  objective  data.  Consequently 
there  was  an  increased  demand  for  the  survey  as  a means 
of  supplying  this  type  of  data.  The  introduction  and  devel- 
opment of  scales  and  other  standard  measures  of  the  capa- 
cities and  achievements  of  individual  pupils  also  vitally 
affected  the  survey  movement.''  The  New  York  City  Survey 
(1910-13)  using  the  Courtis  Arithmetic  Tests  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  to  make  use  of  standard  tests  in 
determining  the  efficiency  of  a school  system.^'’  From  this 
first  small  beginning,  in  which  only  one  phase  of  the  work 
was  measured  by  a standard  testing  device,  use  of  such 
measures  has  become  one  of  the  chief  means  of  determining 
the  efficiency  of  a school  or  a school  system.  The  educational 
survey  is  concerned  with  the  collection  of  objective  data  of 
all  kinds  which  have  a bearing  on  the  problems  of  education. 
The  use  of  standard  tests  and  scales  supplies  one  very  neces- 
sary type  of  data,  without  which  the  survey  would  hardly 
have  attained  its  present  status  in  the  educational  world.” 

The  Extent  of  the  Survey  Movement:  Time  and  space 
do  not  permit  here  a detailed  account  of  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  public  school  survey.  The  extent  to  which 
it  has  come  to  be  used  is  indicated  in  the  following  brief 
statements. 

In  1918  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  had  a 
record  of  157  surveys  conducted  during  the  preceding  seven 
years.  The  list  included  ten  surveys  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  13  vocational  surveys,  and  six  special  surveys. 

The  1918-1920  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 

8.  Edward  P.  Buchner,  in  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Report,  1914,  Vol.  1,  pp.  513ff. 

Paul  M,  Limbert,  Denominational  Policies  in  the  Support  and  Super- 
vision of  Higher  Education. 

9.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  Op.  Cit. 

10.  William  A.  McCall,  How  to  Measure  in  Education,  p.  15. 

11.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  Op.  Cit. 

12.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  Educational  Surveys,  United  State  Bureau 
of  Education,  Bulletin  1918,  No.  15. 
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tion  listed  the  Alabama  and  Hawaii  surveys  as  having  been 
completed  during  that  period. 

The  1920-1922  biennial  report^®  listed  eight  state  surveys, 
six  county  and  rural  surveys,  21  city  surveys  and  certain 
higher  educational  surveys. 

For  the  two  biennial  periods,  1922-24  and  1924-26  the 
list  included  62  city  school  surveys,  30  rural  educational 
surveys  and  certain  higher  educational  surveys. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  publications  thus 
list  approximately  300  school  surveys.  This  number  does  not 
include  all  the  self-surveys  or  studies  of  special  problems  by 
local  officials.  CaswelT\  1929,  listed  181  surveys  of  city 
school  systems  made  since  1910.  A recent  bibliography^*^ 
lists  1,757  school  surveys  made  in  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  up  to  and  including  1930. 


College  Surveys 

WHY  COLLEGE  SURVEYS  LAGGED  BEHIND  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SURVEY  IN  DEVELOPMENT 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
survey  movement  in  the  field  of  public  school  education 
reached  considerable  proportions  before  it  began  to  influence 
seriously  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Traditionally  the 
layman  has  held  the  college  and  the  college  professor  in  high 
esteem.  Partly  because  of  this  attitude  of  the  layman  and 
partly  because  of  self-confidence  resulting  from  experience 
during  a long  period  of  development,  colleges  have  been  slow 
to  examine  themselves  critically  or  to  invite  outside  criti- 
cism. The  traditional  attitude  of  the  layman  has  also  made 
supporting  constituencies  hesitate  to  demand  an  objective 


13.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  Educational  Surveys,  United  State  Bureau 
of  Education.  Bulletin  1923.  No.  17. 

14.  Arthur  J.  Klein.  Walter  S.  Deffengaugh,  Timon  Covert  and  Edith 
A.  Lathrop.  Educational  Surveys,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
Bulletin,  1928,  No.  11 

15.  Hollis  Leland  Caswell,  Op.  Cit.  Appendix. 

16.  Henry  Lester  Smith,  and  Edgar  Allen  O’Dell,  Bibliography  of 
School  Surveys  and  of  References  on  School  Surveys,  Bulletin  of  the 
School  of  Education,  Indiana  University. 
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critical  evaluation  of  the  efficiency  of  their  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  created  and  of  their  economy  in  operation.  It  was 
inevitable,  however,  that  such  examination  and  evaluation 
would,  in  time,  be  demanded  by  those  supporting  higher  edu- 
cation, particularly  in  those  states  where  higher  education 
was  supported,  or  partly  supported,  by  public  funds. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  SURVEY 

The  Early  State  Educational  Commissions:  The  begin- 
nings, or,  at  least  the  forerunners,  of  the  survey  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  may  be  traced  in  the  work  of  a num- 
ber of  the  early  state  school  commissions.  The  purposes  of 
17  of  these  commissions,  as  stated  in  the  Reports  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  were  examined  in  the 
present  investigation,  for  references  directly  or  indirectly 
concerning  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Table  I gives 
these  data.  In  these  instances  we  see  the  public  interest  in 
education  and  the  tendency  to  demand  efficiency  and  the 
elimination  of  waste  being  extended  to  publicly  supported 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Apparently  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  and  neeeded  legislation  were  to  be 
made  only  after  the  collection  and  analysis  of  objective  data. 

Early  College  Surveys:  The  study  which  really  laid  the 
foundation  or  set  the  pattern  for  the  modern  college  survey 
was  conducted  in  a privately  supported  institution.  As  the 
critical  attitude  of  the  public  toward  education  in  general 
extended  to  higher  education,  many  criticisms  appeared  in 
both  lay  and  professional  publications.  The  faculty  of  Ober- 
lin  College  desiring  to  meet  such  criticism  and  to  improve  its 
program,  appointed  a special  faculty  committee  to  make  a 
study  of  the  situation  and  to  devise  tests  of  college  efficien- 
cy. After  a thorough  search  of  the  literature  of  the  field  in 
an  effort  to  sift  out  the  specific  charges  of  inefficiency  and 
wastefulness  in  college  administration  and  instruction,  this 
committee,  submitted  a compact  summary  of  the  elements 
that  have  contributed  to  the  efficiency  of  good  colleges  and 
that  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  essential  to  general 
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TABLE  I. 

Purposes  of  Early  State  Edueational  Commissions  which  Concerned 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning. 

(Data  from  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  as  indicated  in  parentheses) 


State 

Date 

Authorizing  Body 

Purposes  Affecting  Institutions 
of  Higher  Leanring 

Massachusetts 

1905 

Legislature 

1906 

Legislature 

Investigate  industrial  education,  how  the  needs  are 
met  and  consider  what  new  forms  of  educational  ef- 
fort are  advisable.  (1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  44). 

Continue  work  of  1905  Commission.  (Ibid.  p.  45). 

Washington 

1907 

Legislature 

Classify  and  bring  into  harmony  all  laws  pertaining 
to  the  schools,  the  state  educational  institutions,  and 
the  making  of  reports  by  heads  of  private  institutions. 
(1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  47). 

Pennsylvania 

1907 

Legislature 

Suggest  legislation  necessary  to  make  the  public 
schools  more  efficient  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  state.  (1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  46).  Report  suggested  the 
organization  of  two  colleges  of  education.  (1909,  Vol. 
I,  p.  50). 

Virginia 

1908,  1910 
Legislature 

After  investigation  devise  methods  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  expansion  of  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions according  to  the  needs  of  each  and  with  refer- 
ence to  a definite  and  harmonious  educational  system. 
(1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  47. 

New  Jersey 

1908 

Legislature 

Investigate  how  far  industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tional need3  are  met  and  suggest  what  new  efforts 
shall  be  advisable.  (1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  46). 

Vermont 

1908 

Legislature 

Investigate  and  consider  ways  and  means  of  improv- 
ing the  public  schools  by  increasing  the  facilities  for 
teacher  training.  (1909,  Vo.  I,  p.  52). 

Kentucky 

1908 

Legislature 

A thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  educational 
system  and  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  state, 
and  the  laws  under  which  they  are  organized  and  op- 
erated. 1908.  Vol.  I,  p.  48). 

Kansas 

1908 

Legislature 

Consider  the  educational  needs  of  the  state  and  make 
suggestions  as  to  needed  legislation.  (1908,  Vol.  I, 
p.  43) 

Maryland 

1908 

Legislature 

Investigate  industrial  education  including  the  best 
methods  of  training  teachers  for  such  schools  or  de- 
partments. (1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  44). 

Texas 

Committee  on  organization  and  administration  to 

1909  study  the  whole  subject  of  school  administration  fi’om 

Texas  Conference  the  rural  schools  thi’ough  the  university.  (1909,  Vol.  I, 


on  Education 

p.  51). 

Maine 

1909 

Legislature 

Investigate  needs  of  the  state  as  to  industrial  and  vo- 
cational education  and  the  methods  adopted  by  other 
sates  and  countries.  (1910,  Vol.  I,  p.  43). 
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TABLE  I (Continued) 

State 

Date 

Authorizing  Body 

Purposes  Affecting  Institutions 
of  Higher  Learning 

Wisconsin 

1909 

Legislature 

Investigate  industrial  and  agricultural  education  and 
formulate  plans  as  a basis  for  legislation.  (1911,  Vol. 
I,  p.  228). 

Idaho 

1909 

Legislature 

Make  a thorough  investigation  of  the  school  system 
and  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  (1910, 
Vol.  I,  p.  43). 

Michigan 

1909 

Legislature 

A careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  elementary,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  education.  (1909,  Vol.  I, 
p.  49). 

Colorado 

1910 

Governor 

A thorough  investigation  of  the  school  system  and 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  (1910,  Vol.  I, 
p.  42). 

North  Dakota 

1911 

Legi.slature 

Determine  hoiv  to  unify  and  systematize  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  state  and  eliminate  duplication 
and  “unseemly  competition.”  (1912,  Vol.  I,  p.  95). 

Ohio 

1913 

Legislature 

“Survey  the  public  schools,  the  normal  schools,  and 
the  agricultural  schools  of  the  state  and  the  state  ad- 
ministration of  the  same,  and  determine  with  what 
efficiency  they  are  being  operated.”  (1914,  Vol.  I, 
p.  554). 

excellence.  The  online^'  of  the  areas  and  items  to  be  studied 
objectively  compares  very  favorably  with  those  of  the  more 
recent  surveys. 

The  survey  of  Drexel  Institute  (Philadelphia)’^®,  though 
not  a degree-granting  institution  at  the  time  the  study  was 
made  (1913),  may  be  cited  as  the  second  private  institution 
making  a formal  attempt  to  collect  objective  data  to  be  used 
in  solving  some  of  of  its  educational  and  financial  pi'oblems. 
An  outside  expert  conducted  the  study,  and  made  definite 
recommendations  concerning  the  service  the  institution 
should  render  and  the  most  economical  manner  of  rendering 
this  service. 

Another  early  study  of  significance  was  that  relating  to 
costs  conducted  by  President  Hughes  at  Miami  University, 


17.  Tests  in  College  Efficiency,  Report  of  a Special  Committee  of 
Oberlin  College  Faculty,  Reprinted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Treasurer  of  Oberlin  College  for  the  year  1908-09. 

18.  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1914,  Vol  I, 
pp.  175. 
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a publicly  supported  institution,  reported  in  1914d’’  This 
study  proposed  the  student  hour  unit  as  a basis  for  compar- 
ison of  teaching  loads  and  costs  of  instruction  and  suggested 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion to  plan  the  curriculum  and  schedule  so  as  to  balance 
equitably  the  teaching  loads. 

Belonging  to  this  earlier  group  are  the  Vermont  survey 
and  University  of  Wisconsin  survey,  reported  in  1914.  The 
Vermont  survey  was  authorized  by  action  of  the  legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
and  of  determinnig  whether  subsidization  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  the  state  was  justified.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and 
comprised  a study  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
the  state  together  with  a general  survey  of  the  state’s  edu- 
cational facilities.  The  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Public 
Affairs,  prompted  by  adverse  criticisms  and  charges  of  ex- 
travagance and  lax  business  methods  in  administration,  of 
political  activities  in  the  University,  of  neglect  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty,  of  lack  of  supervision  of  instruction, 
and  the  like,  ordered  a survey  of  the  University  and  employed 
two  outside  expei’ts  to  make  the  study.  The  work  was  un- 
dertaken with  12  definite  questions  to  be  answered.  A great 
mass  of  objective  data  was  collected  and  used  as  a basis  for 
answering  these  questions.-® 

Studies  by  Church  Boards  of  Education:  During  this 
early  period  (1905  to  1914  inclusive)  at  least  two  church 
boards  of  education  made  a beginning  which  led  toward  the 
more  formal  and  comprehensive  survey.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  began  as  early  as 
1900  to  collect  educational  statistics.  During  the  period 
1912-1916  this  board  gathered  on  a state-wide  basis  in  Iowa 
and  Missouri  data  relating  to  population,  church  affiliations, 
high  schools  and  high  school  attendance,  and  equipment  and 
endowment  of  colleges  and  universities.  During  1912-1913 
the  Northern  Baptist  Board  of  Education  collected  facts  con- 


19.  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1914. 

20.  Wisconsin  University  Survey,  p.  6. 
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TABLE  II. 

Early  Studies  and  Surveys  which  were  Significant  in  the  Development 
of  Surveys  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 

No. 

Study 

or 

Survey 

No.  In- 
stitu- 
tions 

Date 

Authoriz- 
ing Agcy. 

Survey 

Agency 

Scope 

of 

Study 

1. 

Oberlin 

1 

1908 

President 

and 

Faculty 

Faculty  Detailed  study  of 

Committee  factors  making  for 
college  efficiency. 

2. 

Medical  148  U.  S. 
Education  7 Can’da 

1908- 

1910 

Carnegie 
Foundation 
Adv.  Teach. 

Outside 

Expert 

All  medical  schools 
in  U.S.  and  Canada. 

3. 

Drexel 

Institute 

1 

1914 

Board  of 
Trustees 

Outside 

Expert 

Facts,  financial  and 
educational. 

4. 

Miami 

1 

1914 

President 

President 

, Study  of  costs. 
Developed  student 
hour  unit. 

5. 

Vermont 

3 

1914 

Legislature 

Outside 

Expei't 

Compr  e h e n s i V e 
study  of  education- 
al needs  and  facili- 
ties of  the  state. 

6. 

Univ.  of  1 
Wisconsin 

1914 

Board  of 
Public 
Affairs 

Outside 

Expert 

Detailed  compre- 
hensive study. 

7. 

Iowa 

1912- 

1916 

Methodist 
Board  of 
Education 

Statistics  as  to  pop- 
ulation, church  af- 
filiation .high  school 
attendance,  high 
schools,  equipment 
and  endowment  of 
colleges. 

8. 

Missouri 

1912- 

1916 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

9. 

Northern 

Baptist 

1912- 

1913 

Northern 
Baptist 
Board  of 
Education 

Facts  as  to  location, 
attendance  and  fi- 
nancial needs  o f 
Baptist  institutions. 

cerning  location,  attendance  and  financial  needs  of  its  affil- 
iated institutions.^^ 

Authorizing  Agencies:  The  early  surveys  and  studies 
which  have  been  discussed  above  are  listed  in  Table  11.  All 
but  two,  the  Oberlin  and  Miami  studies,  were  ordered  by  out- 
side agencies,  presumably  representing  the  supporting  con- 
stituencies. Likewise,  all  but  the  same  two  were  conducted 
by  agencies  outside  the  institution  or  institutions  concerned. 


21.  Paul  M.  Limbert,  Op.  Cit.  p.  87,  p.  94. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  SURVEY,  1915-1925 
SURVEYS  OF  STATE  SUPPORTED  INSTITUTIONS 

Contributing  Factors:  Beginning  with  the  Vermont  and 
University  of  Wisconsin  surveys  in  1914,  the  movement  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  was  characterized  by  its  development 
among  state-supported  institutions.  Table  IV  shows  that  of 
the  31  surveys  listed  for  this  period,  24  involved  publicly 
supported  institutions.  As  the  population  increased  and 
prospered  materially,  new  and  greater  demands  were  made 
upon  higher  education.  College  training  was  sought  by  in- 
creasing numbers.  The  total  enrollments  in  the  colleges, 
universities,  professional  schools,  and  normal  schools,  and 
the  numbers  of  graduates  from  1890  to  1930,  as  reported  by 
Foster--,  are  given  in  Table  III. 

The  increases  in  the  enrollment  figures  are  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  sought  the  social  prestige  enjoyed  by 
the  college  trained  person.  Many  others  sought  a college 
education  because  industry  and  business  were  demanding 
college  training  as  a prerequisite  to  positions  of  responsi- 
bility. Moreover,  the  standards  for  entrance  to  teaching  and 
other  professions  were  being  raised.  Increased  numbers 
and  increased  demands  meant  increased  costs.  Governmen- 


TABLE  III. 

The  Total  Enrollments  in,  and  the  Total  Number  of  Graduates  from  In- 
stitutions of  Higher  Learning  in  the  United  States,  1890-1930 

Enrollments 

1890  - 156.756 

1910  - 355,215 

1895  - 203,210 

1915  - 403,558 

1900  - 237,592 

1920  - 597,857 

1905  - 264,345 

1930  - 1,085  799 

Graduates 

1890  - 14,306 

1920  - 47,326 

1900  - 25,324 

(1926  - 82,980)23 

1910-34,178 

1930  - 122,484 

22.  Emery  M.  Foster,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United 
State,  1928-1930.  Chapter  I,  p.  5.  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Bul- 
letin, 1931,  No.  20. 

23.  These  figures  represent  the  total  number  of  degrees  granted  in 
1926  as  given  by  Walton  C.  John  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the 
United  States,  1928-1930,  Chapter  XIII,  p.  6. 
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tal  services  of  all  types  multiplied  and  the  tax  burden  became 
correspondingly  heavier.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  peo- 
ple began  to  question  seriously  the  efficiency  of  their  higher 
educational  institutions  and  to  demand  the  elimination  of 
duplication  and  waste.  The  tendency  to  base  legislative  ac- 
tion upon  scientifically  determined  and  interpreted  facts  had 
made  a beginning.  While  the  recommendation  of  the  Ver- 
mont survey  that  the  state  cease  subsidizing  higher  educa- 
tion was  rejected,  the  Wisconsin  survey  led  to  legislation 
affecting  the  University  and  also  stimulated  interest  in  and 
general  discussion  of  higher  educational  problems,  both 
within  and  without  the  institution.  This  result  came,  more- 
over, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  report  was  not  fully  en- 
dorsed by  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  and  was  vigorously 
attacked  by  Universtiy  officials. 

A questioning  attitude  toward  the  rising  costs  in  educa- 
tion naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  coordination  as  a 
means  of  preventing  harmful  competition  and  elimination 
of  undesirable  duplication  and  waste.  The  problem  of  coor- 
dination is  common  to  those  states  supporting  more  than  one 
institution,  particularly  where  the  state  university  and  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts  (Land  Grant  col- 
leges) are  separate.  Faced  with  this  situation,  the  Iowa 
State  Board  of  Education  requested  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  May  1915,  to  direct  a survey  of 
higher  education  in  that  state.  Some  of  the  more  important 
features  of  the  report  of  that  investigation  were:  The  enun- 
ciation of  the  principle  of  “major  and  service  lines”  which 
was  applied  in  solving  the  problem  of  defining  the  functions 
of  the  various  institutions  receiving  state  support ; the  treat- 
ment of  general  administrative  matters  and  state  policies 
with  reference  to  its  higher  educational  institutions;  and 
the  devices  for  presenting  educational  and  financial  data  re- 
lating to  efficient  management.-''®^ 

Conditions  in  the  state  of  Washington,  similar  to  those 
in  Iowa,  led  the  legislature  in  the  same  year  (1915)  to  create 

23a.  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1916, 
Vol.  I,  p.  121-124. 
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a commission  to  make  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  the  state  and  such  a general  study  of  public 
school  education  as  seemed  necessary.  The  specialist  in 
higher  education  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
and  two  other  experts  were  designated  to  conduct  the  sur- 
vey. The  report  recommended,  among  other  things,  differ- 
entiation of  functions  of  the  state  institutions.  The  recom- 
mendations were  supported  by  elaborate  analyses  of  costs, 
the  geographical  distribution  of  students  in  various  depart- 
ments, and  the  remuneration  of  the  teaching  staffs.  The 
section  dealing  with  normal  schools  set  up  standards  for  a 
system  of  teacher  preparation.-^ 

Convinced  of  the  desirability  of  enacting  laws  affecting 
state-supported  higher  educational  institutions  and  of  build- 
ing its  educational  policies  on  a factual  basis.  North  Dakota, 
enacted  a law  in  1915  providing  for  a state  board  of  regents 
to  supplant  separate  institutional  boards  of  control.  It  re- 
quired that  the  new  board  provide  for  a complete  survey  of 
all  the  institutions  under  its  control  to  determine  how  they 
might  most  efficiently  and  economically  serve  the  state. 
The  study  was  to  precede  the  appointment  of  a state  com- 
missioner of  education  who  was  to  be  the  executive  officer 
of  the  board.-® 

In  stressing  the  close  connection  between  the  “purse” 
and  the  demand  for  efficiency  and  economy,  the  writer  does 
not  mean  to  imply  that  college  officials  were  not  interested 
in  making  improv-ements.  By  act  of  Congress  in  1909  a 
specialist  in  higher  education  was  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  whose  duty  was  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information  of  common  interest  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  an  address  before  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities-®  in  1914,  Commissioner  of 
Education  Claxton  placed  the  services  of  the  Bureau  at  the 
disposal  of  any  institution  in  the  United  State  desiring  a 

24.  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1916, 
Vol.  1,  p.  126. 

25.  William  T.  Bawden.  Higher  Educational  Institutions  of  North 
Dakota,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1916  No.  27. 

26.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities, 
1914-1915,  pp.  186-206. 
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survey  of  its  work  and  organization.  The  University  of  Ore- 
gon was  one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer.  In 
1915  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  board  of  re- 
gents requested  the  Commissioner  to  provide  for  a survey  of 
the  organization  and  management  of  that  institution.  The 
specialist  in  higher  education  directed  the  survey,  which 
covered  eight  definite  areas. 

SURVEYS  OF  DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS, 1915-1925 

Although  the  state-supported  institutions  were  the  first 
to  be  influenced  to  any  significant  extent  by  surveys,  the 
denominational  institutions  were  also  being  affected,  largely 
through  the  work  of  the  denominational  boards  of  educa- 
tion. The  factors  bringing  about  a demand  for  greater  co- 
ordination and  economy  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  state-supported  institutions,  noted  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, were  also  bringing  about  similar  demands  with  refer- 
ence to  denominational  institutions.  Limbert-®  in  an 
historical  review  of  the  organizations  established  by  eight 
denominations-**  in  carrying  out  their  program  of  higher 
education,  found  nine  specific  aims  and  purposes  common  to 
these  boards.  They  are  given  as: 

1.  To  develop  interest  in  higher  education  among  the 
churches. 

2.  To  maintain  religion  as  a prominent  factor  in  higher 
education. 

3.  To  aid  in  securing  contributions  for  colleges  both  for 
current  maintenance  and  for  endowment. 

4.  To  distribute  the  funds  which  are  paid  into  their 
treasuries. 


27.  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1915, 
Vol.  I,  p.  145. 

28.  Paul  M.  Limbert,  Denominational  Policies  in  the  Support  and 
Supervision  of  Higher  Education. 

29.  Northern  Baptist  Convention.  Congregational  Churches  of  the 
United  States.  Disciples  of  Christ,  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  North  America.  (Ibid.  p.  4). 
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5.  To  gather  and  publish  information  about  institutions. 

6.  To  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  institutions. 

7.  To  study  the  educational  problems  of  denominational 
institutions. 

8.  To  advise  in  the  business  and  educational  manage- 
ment of  institutions. 

9.  To  promote  comity  and  cooperation  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  church. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  aims  and  purposes  intelli- 
gently it  was  necessary  for  these  boards  of  education  to 
study  their  problems  and  institutions  objectively.  Their  work 
during  and  preceding  this  period  (1915-1925)  is  summarized 
as  follows: 

“One  function  of  every  denominational  board  of 
education  has  been  the  gathering  of  educational 
statistics.  Whenever  time  permitted,  the  secretar- 
ies supplemented  this  information  by  personal  visits 
to  the  colleges,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  rela- 
tively extensive  studies.  As  early  as  1900  the 
University  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  given  power  to  make  educational  in- 
vestigations. About  1915  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Education  established  a Department  of  Surveys, 
through  which  comprehensive  studies  were  made  in 
several  states.  The  Inter-church  World  Movement 
gave  a great  impetus  to  the  development  of  surveys. 
Through  the  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion studies  were  made  of  institutions  of  several 
denominations,  among  them  the  Congregational 
and  Disciples  colleges.  In  1920  surveys  of  the  edu- 
cational situation  in  the  United  Presbyterian  and 
the  Congregational  Churches  were  made  through 
their  respective  boards  of  education.  The  financial 
element  was  prominent  in  the  development  of  these 
enterprises.  Boards  of  education  wanted  to  set 
before  the  denominations  definite  facts  concerning 


30.  Paul  M.  Limbert,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  51. 
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the  needs  and  value  of  institutions,  in  order  to  de- 
termine which  colleges  were  worthy  of  the  greatest 
aid.”3i 


SURVEYS  OF  PRIVATE  NON-DENOMINATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS,  1915-1925 

The  list  of  surveys  presented  in  Table  IV  shows  only  five 
surveys  of  private  non-denominational  institutions  made 
during  this  period.  They  are:  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Colorado  College,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Berea  College, 
and  Cleveland.  With  one  possible  exception,  the  larger  and 
more  heavily  endowed  non-denominational  institutions  have 
not  thus  far  been  greatly  affected,  at  least  by  the  outside 
survey.  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  fact:  First, 
the  financial  problems  and  the  pressure  of  supporting  con- 
stituencies for  economy  do  not  weigh  greatly  upon  them; 
second,  boards  of  trustees  of  such  institutions  are  possibly 
more  continuously  insistent  that  funds  be  economically  and 
efficiently  used,  and  they  keep  the  institutions  under  closer 
scrutiny,  thus  making  surveys  less  necessary. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT, 
1915-1925 

Space  does  not  permit  even  a brief  description  of  all  the 
surveys  made  during  this  period.  Those  already  discussed 
and  those  conducted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion or  mentioned  in  the  Bureau’s  publications,  together 
with  a few  others,  the  reports  of  which  have  been  available 
to  the  writer,  are  listed  in  Table  IV. 

Excluding  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Engineering  Edu- 
cation surveys,  and  those  duplicated  or  included  in  more 
than  one  survey,  this  group  involves  a total  of  186  institu- 
tions. Excluding  the  two  surveys  mentioned  above  and  the 
Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  Negro  Education  surveys,  they  in- 
volve 73  state-supported  institutions.  The  three  denomina- 
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tional  surveys  involve  40  institutions.  The  five  private 
non-denominational  surveys  involve  six  institutions.  The 
Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  Negro  Education  surveys  involve  67 
institutions.  In  vievc  of  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  survey  is 
a statistical  survey,  not  the  intimate  institutional  type  of 
survey,  and  that  the  Tennessee  and  Negro  Education  surveys 
include  a number  of  state-supported  institutions,  the  above 
data  show  that  the  survey  during  this  period  more  ser- 
iously affected  the  state-supported  institutions  than  other 
types  of  institutions. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Tables  II,  IV,  and  VIH 
do  not  give  a complete  list  of  surveys.  They  are,  however, 
sufficiently  extensive  to  indicate  clearly  the  development  of 
the  tendency  to  survey  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
to  indicate  certain  other  trends.  A bibliography  of  surveys 
is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

AGENCIES  AUTHORIZING  SURVEYS, 
1915-1925 

Table  IV  presents  some  significant  facts  concerning  the 
authorizing  agencies  of  the  surveys  made  in  the  decade  of 
1915  to  1925.  Of  the  24  surveys  involving  state-supported 
institutions,  20  may  be  classed  strictly  as  surveys  of  such 
institutions.  Of  the  20,  13  were  authorized  by  legislatures 
or  by  state  boards  representing  the  interests  of  the  public; 
seven  were  authorized  by  presidents  and  boards  of  control, 
or  by  college  associations  representing  more  directly  the  in- 
terests of  the  institutions.  Of  the  seven  surveys  involving 
denominational  institutions  only  three  may  be  strictly 
classed  as  denominational  surveys.  Two  of  these  were  au- 
thorized by  church  boards  of  education  and  one  by  the 
president  and  board  of  trustees.  Of  the  ten  surveys  involv- 
ing private  non-denominational  institutions,  only  five  may 
be  strictly  classed  as  surveys  of  such  institutions.  Eour  of 
the  five  were  authorized  by  presidents  and  boards  of  trus- 
tees, or  by  boards  of  trustees.  Information  is  not  at  hand 
concerning  the  fifth. 
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TABLE  IV, 

Thirty-one  Surveys  of  Institutions  of  Hig^her  Learning  Made 
During  the  Period  1915-1925 


SN’ 

* IN'* 

Survey  No.  of  In- 

stitutions 

Date  Author- 
ized or  Pub- 
lished 

Authorizing 

Agency 

1 

D1 

College  of 

St.  Theresa 

1 

1915 

President  and  Faculty 

2 

SI 

University 
of  Oregon 

1 

1915 

President  and  Board  of 
Regents 

3 

S2 

Iowa,  State 

3 

1915 

State  Board  of  Education 

4 

S3 

Washington, 

State 

5 

1915 

Legislature 

5 

S4 

Wisconsin  State 
Normal  Schools 

1915 

State  Board  of  Public 
Affairs 

6 

S5 

North  Dakota 

1915 

Legislature 

7 

S6 

D2 

Negro  Edu- 
cation 

1915 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund 

8 

P2 

University  of 
Pittsburgh 

1 

1915 

Board  of  Trustees 

9 

S7 

University  of 
Nevada 

1 

1917 

Legislature 

10 

S8 

University  of 
Kentucky 

1 

1917 

Board  of  Trustees 

11 

S9 

Arizona,  State 

2 

1917 

Arizona  School  Officials 
Association 

12 

SIO 

D3 

P3 

Illinois  (Sta- 
tistical) 

39 

1917 

Council  of  Church 
Boards 

13 

Sll 

Iowa  State 
Teachers  Col. 

1 

1917 

President  and  Faculty 

14 

S12 

South  Dakota, 
State 

3 

1917 

Legislature 

15 

S13 

Alabama,  State 

9 

1919 

Legislature 

16 

S14 

University  of 
Minnesota 

1 

1920 

President  and  Board  of 
Regents 

17 

S15 

University  of 
Hawaii 

1 

1920  Pub. 

Legislature,  at  request  of 
Governor  and  Supt.  of 
Public  Instruction 

18 

S16 

Arkansas,  State 
(Inspection) 

13 

1922  Pub. 

State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 

19 

P4 

Colorado  College  1 

1922 

20 

S17 

University  of 
Arizona 

1 

1922 

Board  of  Regents 

21 

D4 

Baptist  Col- 
leges, Tenn. 

5 

1923 

Board  of  Education 

22 

S18 

North  Carolina 
Col.  of  Agr.  and 
Mech.  Arts 

1 

1923 

23 

S19 

P5 

D5 

Massachusetts 
Tech,  and 

Higher 

13t 

16h 

1923 

Legislature 

24 

S20 

Kansas,  State 

5 

1923  Pub. 

State  Board  of  Education 

25 

XI  Engineering 

S21P16  Education 

D6 

100 

1923 

Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Engineering  Ed- 
ucation 
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TABLE  IV.  (Continued) 

SN*  IN*  Survey  No.  of  In-  Date  Author-  Authorizing 

stitutions  ized  or  Pub-  Agency 

lished 


26 

P7 

University  of 
Pennsylvania 

1 

1924  Pub.  President  and  Board  of 
Trustees 

27 

S22 

University  of 
the  Philippines 

1 

1924  Legislature,  at  request  of 

Secretary  of  Public  Edu- 
cation 

28 

P8 

Cleveland 

2 

1924  Presidents  and  Boards 

of  Trustees 

29 

P9 

Berea  College 

1 

1924  Pub.  President  and  Board  of 
Trustees 

30 

S23 

PIO 

D7 

Tennessee 

34 

1924  Tennessee  College  Asso- 

ciation 

31 

S24 

Texas,  State 

12 

1924  Legislature 

Total  Number  of  Institutions  . . 1 192 

Duplicates 6 

Authoriging  Agencies  Sum- 

Net  total 186  mar  ized  in  Table  IX. 

I Does  not  include  the  Massachusetts 
Survey  and  Engineering  Education 


* SN  means  serial  number. 

IN  means  index  number,  showing  the  type  of  institution  or  education 
being  surveyed,  S indicates  state  institutions,  P indicates  private  non- 
denominational  institutions,  D indicates  denominational  institutions, 
and  X indicates  special  phases  or  types  of  higher  education.  Thus 
S24  means  the  24th  survey  involving  state  institutions,  etc.,  etc. 


SURVEY  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
LEARNING  SINCE  1925 

Since  1925  the  survey  movement  has  developed  more 
decidedly  into  national  proportions  and  significance  along 
two  lines.  First,  surveys  of  denominational  institutions 
have  multiplied ; second,  surveys  of  special  groups,  the  Land- 
Grant  colleges  and  universities  and  the  Negro  colleges  and 
universities,  and  special  phases  or  types  of  education,  such 
as  enegineering  education  and  professional  education  of  var- 
ious kinds  have  been  made. 

SURVEYS  OF  DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS SINCE  1925 

The  Extent  of  the  Development:  Most  of  the  studies 
made  prior  to  1925  by  denominational  boards  of  education 
were  of  the  statistical  type.  The  more  intimate,  comprehen- 
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sive  institutional  surveys,  together  with  extensive  studies 
of  the  whole  programs  of  higher  education  of  the  various 
denominations,  conducted  by  outside  educational  experts, 
have  developed  during  the  last  eight  years.  Of  the  41  sur- 
veys reported  in  Table  VIII,  17  are  denominational  surveys. 
They  are  listed  in  Table  V together  with  the  number  of 
institutions  involved. 


TABLE  V. 

Denominational  Sui-veys  Made  Since  1925 
Included  in  Table  VIII 


Survey 

No.  Institutions 

Date 

1. 

Disciples  

16 

1925 

2. 

United  Presbyterian  

5 

1925 

3. 

Norwegian  Lutheran  

6 

1926 

4. 

Davidson  College  

1 

1926 

5. 

United  Lutheran  

16 

1926 

6, 

Louisville  and  Kentucky  Conferences  . . 

3 

1928 

7. 

Centre  College  

1 

1928 

8. 

Northland  College  

1 

192 

9, 

Baptist,  Kentucky  

9 

1929 

10. 

Coe  College  

1 

1929 

11. 

Valparaiso  University  

1 

192 

12. 

Geneva  College  

1 

1930 

13. 

Presbyterian.  U.S.A 

50 

1930 

14. 

Hanover  College  

1 

1930 

15. 

Methodist,  South,  Religious  

18 

1930 

16. 

Evangelical  

3 

1930 

17. 

Methodist  Episcopal  

35 

1930 

Total  number  of  institutions  . . 

168 

Eight  of  these.  Disciples,  United  Presbyterian,  Norwe- 
gian Lutheran,  United  Lutheran,  Presbyterian  (U.S.A.), 
Methodist  South  Religious,  Evangelical,  and  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, were  surveys  of  all  the  institutions  affiliated  with 
these  denominations;  two,  Louisville  and  Kentucky  Confer- 
ences (Methodist  Episcopal  South)  and  the  Baptist,  are 
surveys  of  the  institutions  of  these  denominations  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky;  seven,  Davidson,  Centre,  Northland,  Coe, 
Valparaiso,  Geneva,  and  Hanover,  are  surveys  of  single  de- 
nominational institutions. 

Conditions  Favoring  the  Development:  A brief  consider- 
ation of  the  status  of  denominational  institutions  will  shed 
some  light  as  to  why  this  recent,  rapid  development  of  de- 
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nominational  surveys  has  come  about.  Tewksbury^-  has 
shown  how  the  denominational  colleges  dominated  higher 
education  from  the  founding  of  Harvard  up  to  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  demand  for  state  supported  institutions 
of  higher  learning  was  growing,  however,  and  after  the 
Civil  War  the  denominational  institutions  were  fighting  a 
losing  battle.  The  publicly  supported  institutions,  together 
with  a few  highly  endowed  private  institutions  which  have 
become  non-sectarian  or  have  never  been  sectarian,  now 
largely  dominate  higher  education.  Denominational  institu- 
tions are  on  the  defensive  and  in  many  instances  are  hard 
pressed  to  secure  support  adequate  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  standards  maintained  by  publicly  supported  and  more 
highly  endowed  institutions  and  standards  set  up  by  the 
various  standardizing  agencies.  With  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  missionary  spirit  of  the  church,  and  the  development  of 
publicly  supported  institutions,  the  appeal  of  the  denomina- 
tional college  for  support,  both  financial  and  student  attend- 
ance, has  diminished  in  effectiveness. 

Tewksbury^^  found  that  of  516  colleges  chartered  in  16 
states,  up  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  412  are  no  longer  in 
existence.  The  causes  of  this  great  mortality  are  given  as 
financial  disaster,  denominational  competition,  unfavorable- 
location,  natural  catastrophies,  and  internal  dissentions. 
These  factors  together  with  the  increasing  competition  with 
publicly  supported  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  criti- 
cal attitude  of  the  public  toward  higher  education  in  general, 
and  the  growing  tendency  to  demand  efficiency  and  economy, 
have  forced  denominational  institutions  and  supporting  con- 
stituencies and  organizations  to  approach  their  problems  in 
a more  scientific  manner. 


32.  Donald  G.  Tewskbury,  The  Founding  of  American  Colleges  and 
Universities  Before  the  Civil  War,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1932. 

33.  Donald  G.  Tewskbury,  Op  Cit.  p.  24. 
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SURVEYS  OF  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
SPECIAL  PHASES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
SINCE  1925 

The  survey  movement  has  developed  into  national  pro- 
portions also  in  the  surveys  of  special  groups  of  institutions 
and  of  special  phases  or  types  of  higher  education.  Table  VI 
lists  these  surveys  which  have  been  conducted  since  1925 
and  which  have  been  included  in  Table  VHI. 


TABLE  VI. 

Surveys  of  Special  Types  of  Institutions  and  Special 
Phases  of  Hig-her  Education  Since  1925 

(From  Data  of  Table  VII) 


1.  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  69  1926 

2.  Negro  Colleges  and  Universities  79  1927 

3.  Dental  Education  44  (U.S.)  1926 

4.  Legal  Education  176  (US.)  1928 

5.  Athletics  in  American  Colleges  130  1929 

6.  Eirgineering  Education  Ill  (?)  1930 

7.  Teacher  Education  (Now  in  progress) 


These  surveys  were  conducted  at  the  request  of  those 
directly  interested  in  or  responsible  for  these  particular  in- 
stitutions or  these  types  of  higher  educational  service. 

A comprehensive  study  of  negro  education  in  the  United 
States  had  been  made  in  1907.  In  1927  the  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Negro  Youth,  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  the  edu- 
cational boards  and  foundations  of  the  various  church 
organizations  and  the  state  departments  of  education  con- 
cerned, cooperated  in  a request  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
(Office)  of  Education  for  a second  study  to  be  made.^^ 

The  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  requested  the 
Office  of  Education  to  survey  that  group  of  institutions  in 
order  that  foundations  might  be  laid  for  better  meeting  the 
demands  resulting  from  social,  economic,  and  educaticmal 
changes. 


34.  Walton  C.  John,  National  Surveys  of  the  Office  of  Education,  Ch. 
XX,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  1928-1930,  Of- 
fice of  Education  Bulletin,  1931,  No.  20,  p.  15  ff. 
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The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education  initiated  a second  survey  of  this  type  of  educa- 
tion in  1930  in  order  to  secure  a measure  of  the  progress 
made  since  1924.^° 

The  request  for  the  survey  of  teacher  education  origi- 
nated with  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 
in  1930  and  was  further  urged  by  the  Association  of  Deans 
of  Schools  of  Education,  the  National  Council  of  State  Super- 
intendents and  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.^® 

SURVEYS  OF  STATE  - SUPPORTED  INSTITUTIONS 

SINCE  1925 

Although  denominational  group  surveys  and  surveys  of 
special  types  of  institutions  and  special  phases  of  higher 
education  characterize  the  period  since  1925,  surveys  of  state 
institutions  have  continued  to  be  prominent.  Table  VII  gives 
a list  of  these  surveys. 


Surv'eys  of  State 

(From 

TABLE  VII. 
Supported  Institutions 
Data  of  Table  VIII.i 

Since  1925 

Survey 

No.  Institutions 

Date 

1. 

Utah  

2 

1925 

2. 

Porto  Rico  

1 

1925 

3. 

Indiana  

4 

1926 

4. 

Rutgers  

1 

1927 

5. 

Florida  

2 

1927 

6 

West  Virginia  

11 

1928 

7. 

Arkansas  

7 

1929 

8. 

Missouri  

19 

1929 

9. 

Oregon  

5 

1929 

10. 

Maine 

1 

1930 

11. 

North  Dakota  Teacher 

Training  

5 

1930 

12. 

North  Carolina  

3 

1930 

13. 

Georgia 

2 

1932 

14. 

California 

. 40 

1932 

Total  number 

of  Institutions 

. 103 

35.  Walton  C John.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  1928-1930.  Ch.  XIII.,  College  and  University  Education,  Office  of 
Education  Bulletin,  1931,  No.  20.  n.  23. 

36.  Walton  C.  John,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  1928-1930,  Ch.  XX,  National  Surveys  of  the  Office  of  Education 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1931,  No,  20,  p.  23. 
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SURVEYS  OF  PRIVATE  NON-DENOMINATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  SINCE  1925 

In  the  group  of  recent  private  non-denominational  sur- 
veys are:  Brown  University,  1930;  Bowdoin,  Bates,  and 
Colby  (Maine  Survey)  1930;  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
survey,  1930. 

AGENCIES  AUTHORIZING  SURVEYS 
SINCE  1925 

Of  the  17  denominational  surveys  listed  in  Table  VIII, 
nine  were  authorized  by  church  boards  of  education.  Three 
were  authorized  by  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees.  In- 
formation is  not  available  concerning  the  remaining  five. 

The  surveys  of  special  groups  of  institutions  and  special 
types  or  phases  of  higher  education  were  inspired  and  au- 
thorized generally  by  educational  associations  or  other 
organizations  most  directly  interested  in  them  or  responsi- 
ble for  them. 

Of  the  14  surveys  of  state-supported  institutions,  not 
including  the  surveys  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities and  Negro  Colleges  and  Universities,  12  were  ordered 
by  state  legislatures  or  state  officials.  Two  were  ordered 
by  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees. 

All  of  the  four  surveys  of  private  non-denominational 
institutions  were  ordered  by  presidents  and  boards  of 
trustees. 

EXTENT  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COLLEGE 
SURVEYS  SINCE  1925 

The  practice  of  surveying  institutions  of  higher  learning 
has  had  a phenomenal  development  since  1925.  The  sum- 
mary presented  in  Table  VIII  shows  41  surveys  reaching  a 
total  of  386  institutions,  not  including  the  studies  of  engi- 
neering education,  dental  education,  legal  education,  teacher 
education,  and  athletics.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that 
a considerable  number  of  other  surveys  made  during  this 
time  are  also  not  included  in  this  table. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Forty-one  Suri'eys  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  Made  Since  1925 


SN* 

IN* 

Survey  No.  of  In- 

stitutions 

Date  Author- 
ized or  Pub- 
lished 

Authorizing 

Agency 

1 

D1 

Disciples 

16 

1925 

Board  of  Education 

2 

SI 

Utah,  State 

2 

1925 

State  Board  of  Education 

3 

S2 

University  of 

Porto  Rico 

1 

1925 

Legislature 

4 

D2 

United  Presby- 
terian 

5 

1925 

Board  of  Education 

5 

S3 

Indiana,  State 

4 

1926 

Governor 

6 

D3 

Norwegian 

Lutheran 

6 

1926 

Board  of  Education 

7 

D4 

Davidson  College 

1 

1926 

President  and  Board  of 
Trustees 

8 

XI 

S4P1 

Dental  Education 

44 

1926 

Carnegie  Foundation 

9 

S5 

Land-Grant  Col- 

69 

1926 

Association  of  Land- 

X2 

leges  and  Uni- 

Grant  Colleges  and  Uni- 

versities 

versities  with  approval 
of  Sec.  of  Agriculture 

10 

D5 

Lutheran 

16 

1926 

Board  of  Education 

(1924) 

(National  Convention) 

11 

S6 

Rutgers  Uni- 

1 

1926 

Board  of  Trustees  with 

versity 

approval  o f Governor 
and  State  Commissioner 

of  Education 

12 

X3 

Negro  Colleges 

79 

1927 

Association  of  Negro 

S7P2 

D6 

Colleges 

13 

S8 

West  Va.,  State 

11 

1928  Pub. 

Legislature:  higher  in- 
stitutions included  at  re- 

quest  of  boards  of  trus- 
tees 

14 

D7 

Louisville  and  Ky. 

3 

1928 

Board  of  Education,  De- 

Conferences,  Meth 

- 

partment  of  Promotion 

odist,  South 

and  Finance 

15 

X4 

Legal  Education 

1928  Pub. 

Carnegie  Foundation 

S9 

P3 

16 

D8 

Centre  College 

1 

1928 

17 

D9 

Northland  College 

1 

1928 

18 

P4 

Denver  University 

1 

1929 

President  and  Board 

19 

X5 

American  Col-  130 

1929  Pub. 

Association  of  Am.  Col- 

SIO 

lege  Athletics 

leges.  National  College 

DIO 

Athletic  Assn,  and  other 
organizations 

20 

Sll 

Arkansas,  State 

7 

1929 

Governor 

21 

S12 

Flordia,  State 

2 

1927 

Legislature 

22 

S13 

Missouri,  State 

19 

1929  Pub. 

Legislature 

23 

S14 

Oregon,  State 

5 

1929 

State  Board  of  Higher 
Education 

24 

DIO 

Baptist,  Kentucky 

9 

1929 

Board  of  Education 

25 

Dll 

Coe  College 

1 

1929 

President 

26 

D12 

Valparaiso  Uni- 

1 

1929 

versity 
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TABLE  VIII.  (Continued) 


SN*  IN*  Survey  No.  of  In-  Date  Author-  Authorizing 

stitutions  ized  or  Pub-  Agency 

lished 


27 

D13 

Geneva  College 

1 

1930 

28 

S15 

Maine 

4 

1930 

Presidents  and  Boards 

P5 

of  Ti’ustees 

29 

D14 

Presbyterian, 

U.  S.  A. 

50 

1930 

Board  of  Education 

30 

D15 

Hanover  College 

1 

1930 

President  and  Board  of 
Trustees 

31 

D16 

Methodist,  South, 
Relig.  Functions 

18 

1930  Pub. 

Board  of  Education 

32 

P6 

Brown  University 

1 

1930  Pub. 

President  and  Board  of 
Trustees 

33 

D17 

Evangelical 

1 

1930 

Board  of  Education 

34 

D18 

Methodist  Epis- 
copal 

35 

1930 

Board  of  Education 

35 

S16 

North  Dakota 
Teacher  Training 

5 

1930 

36 

X6 

Engineering  Edu- 

1930 

Society  for  Promotion  of 

S17 

cation 

Engineering  Education 

P7 

37 

X7 

Education  of 

1930 

Congress,  at  request  of 

D19 

Teachers 

Am.  Assn,  of  Teachers’ 

S18 

Colleges  and  other  or- 

P8 

ganizations 

38 

S19 

North  Carolina 

3 

1930 

Governor 

39 

P9 

University  of  Chi- 

1 

1930 

President  and  Board  of 

cago  (progress) 

Trustees 

40 

S20 

Georgia  State 
( progress) 

2 

1392 

41 

S21 

California,  State 

40 

1932 

Legislature 

Total  Number  of  Institutions  . . >425 

Duplicates 39 

Authorizing  Agencies  sum- 

Net  Total  ....  386  marized  in  Table  IX. 

t Does  not  include  Engineering  Education,  Dental  Education,  Legal  Edu- 
cation, American  College  Athletics,  Education  of  Teachers. 

* See  Table  IV.  for  explanation  of  symbols  SN  and  IN. 


SELF -SURVEYS  AND  STUDIES 

In  addition  to  the  surveys  and  studies  listed  in  the  tables 
presented  in  this  chapter,  about  250  colleges  in  1929  and  148 
in  1930  conducted  private  or  self-surveys  or  studies. Of 
the  member  institutions  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  115  report  inside  surveys  or  institutional  studies 

37.  Walton  C.  John.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  1928-1930,  Chapter  XIII,  College  and  University  Education,  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1931,  No.  20,  p.  24. 
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completed  during  the  year  1929-1930.  Seventy-two  report 
such  surveys  or  studies  in  progress,  and  171  report  the  con- 
templation of  such  studies.^® 

AGENCIES  AUTHORIZING  SURVEYS 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  college  surveys  attention 
was  directed  to  the  agencies  authorizing  surveys  during  the 
different  periods  of  development.  A general  summary  of 
the  types  of  agency  authorizing  surveys,  reported  in  Tables 
II,  IV,  and  VIII,  will  help  to  answer  the  question  why  the 
practice  of  surveying  institutions  of  higher  learning  has  de- 
veloped. Such  a summary  is  presented  in  Table  IX.  Of  the 
73  surveys  and  studies  there  listed,  41  were  authorized  by 
agencies  representing  supporting  constituencies,  28  by  agen- 
cies representing  more  directly  institutions,  groups  of  insti- 
tution, or  special  phases  of  higher  education,  and  four  were 
authorized  by  outside  agencies. 

Caution  must  be  exercised  in  attempting  to  interpret  the 
above  facts.  Survey  reports  do  not  always  indicate  to  what 
extent  administrative  officials  of  institutions  may  have 
been  influential  in  securing  legislative  or  board  action  au- 
thorizing surveys.  The  fact  that  a large  majority  were  or- 
dered by  agencies  representing  supporting  contituencies 
gives  evidence  of  their  demand  for  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  operation  and  management  of  their  institutions.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  28  of  the  73  surveys  were  sought  or 
ordered  by  agencies  more  directly  representing  the  institu- 
tions surveyed  gives  considerable  evidence  that  some 
institutions  themselves  realize  that  they  have  or  may  have 
deflciencies  and  desire  to  remedy  them. 


38.  Archie  M.  Palmer,  Inspection  and  Introspection,  A Review  of 
Surveys  in  the  College  Field,  an  unpublished  study,  (Office,  Association 
of  American  Colleges)  1931. 
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TABLE  IX. 


Surveys  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  Authorized  by 
Different  Types  of  Agency 

(Data  concerning  73  Surveys  taken  from  Tables  II.  Ill,  and  IV.) 


Agency  representing  the 
institution  or  institu- 
tions. (President,  fac- 
ulty, boards  of  trustees, 
educational  associations, 
or  combinations 
of  these) 


Agency  representing  the 
supporting  constitu- 
encies. 

(Legislature,  governor, 
state  boards,  etc.) 


Other  agency 
(Foundations) 


1 Oberlin  1 Vermont  1 Medical 

S 2 Drexel  Institute  2 Univ.  of  Wisconsin 

3 Miami  3 lov/a  (Methodist) 

o 4 Missouri  (Methodist) 

2 5 Northern  Baptist 


4 St.  Theresa 

5 Univ.  of  Oregon 

6 Univ.  of  Pittsburgh 

7 Univ.  of  Kentucky 

8 Arizona,  State 

in  9 Iowa  State  Teachers 
S 10  Univ.  of  Minnesota 
V 11  Engineering 
2 12  Univ.  of  Arizona 
2 13  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

14  Cleveland 

15  Berea 

16  Tennessee,  State 


6 Iowa,  State  2 Negro  Education 

7 Washington,  State 

8 Wisconsin,  State  Normal 

9 North  Dakota 

10  Univ.  of  Nevada 

11  Illinois 

12  South  Dakota 

13  Alabama 

14  Univ.  of  Hawaii 

15  Arkansas 

16  Baptist,  Tennessee 

17  Massachusetts 

18  Kansas 

19  Univ.  of  Philippines 

20  Texas 


CO 

05 


in 

(M 

05 


17  Land  Grant 

18  Rutgers 

19  Negro  Colleges 

20  Denver 

21  Athletics 

22  Coe  College 

23  Maine 

24  Hanover  College 

25  Brown  University 

26  Engineering  Educa. 

27  Educa.  of  Teachers 

28  Univ.  of  Chicago 


21  Disciples  3 Dental  Education 

22  Utah  4 Legal  Education 

23  Univ.  of  Porto  Rico 

24  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

25  Indiana 

26  Norwegian  Lutheran 

27  Davidson  College 

28  United  Lutheran 

29  West  Virginia 

30  Louisville  and  Kentucky. 

Methodist,  South 

31  Arkansas  (1929) 

32  Florida 

33  Missouri 

34  Oregon,  State 

35  Baptist,  Kentucky 

36  Presbyterian  (U.  S.  A.) 

37  Methodist,  South,  Rel. 

38  Methodist  Episcopal 

39  North  Dakota  Teachers 

40  North  Carolina 

41  California 
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A NATIONAL  CONSCIOUSNESS  CONCERNING 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  facts  that  groups  of  institutions,  national  in  scope, 
have  been  surveyed  and  that  they  have  been  authorized  or 
initiated  by  agencies  whose  interest  is  national  in  scope, 
point  to  a national  consciousness  relative  to  higher  education. 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  no  longer  regarded  as  dis- 
crete units  but  as  parts  of  a related  whole.  The  higher  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  country  as  a whole  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  operative  in 
the  educational  world  as  well  as  in  the  industrial  and  busi- 
ness world.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  must 
be  a system  of  higher  education,  but  it  does  mean  a greater 
degree  of  cooperation  and  coordination  if  higher  education 
is  to  meet  the  needs  as  seen  from  a national  point  of  view. 
Some  integration  is  already  being  accomplished  through  the 
various  educational  associations  and  agencies  for  coordinat- 
ing graduate  work  and  research. Expression  has  been 
given  to  the  need  for  a better  “working  agreement  as  to  the 
larger  aims  and  objectives  of  education  and  the  elimination 
of  wasted  effort  through  wide  divergence  of  functions  among 
like  institutions.”^*^ 

Whatever  plans  and  procedures  may  be  adopted  for  se- 
curing this  desirable  coordination,  a more  extended  use  of 
the  survey  technique  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  marshall 
all  the  facts  pertinent  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Summary 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

Public  schol  survey  work  had  a small  beginning  near  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  but  made  little  progress 

39.  Walton  C.  John,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  1928-1930,  Chapter  XIII,  College  and  University  Education,  Office 
of  Education  Bulletin,  1931,  No.  20.  p.  22. 

40.  Donald  Peery  Cottrell.  Toward  Coordinated  Programs  for  High- 
er Educational  Institutions.  Teachers  College  Bulletin  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Januai-y,  1932,  p.  1 ff.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 
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till  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century.  Since  about  1910 
the  movement  has  grown  rapidly,  until  today  it  is  of  na- 
tional proportions.  More  than  300  surveys  of  public  schools 
have  been  conducted  by  outside  experts  and  numerous  self- 
surveys and  studies  have  been  made  by  local  school  officials. 

COLLEGE  SURVEYS 

Tables  II,  IV,  and  VIII  list  81  studies  and  surveys.  Ex- 
cluding the  studies  of  special  phases  or  types  of  higher 
education,  such  as  engineering  education,  dental  education, 
and  the  like,  73  studies  involving  institutional  surveys  are 
included  in  this  list.  They  have  reached  at  least  578  insti- 
tutions. The  bibliography  of  surveys  given  in  the  Appendix 
lists  some  61  additional  studies  involving  50  to  60  additional 
institutions.  The  preceding  figures  do  not  include  the  350 
or  more  self-surveys  or  studies  of  which  there  is  record. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  work  by  the  early  state  edu- 
cational commissions  to  about  1925  the  survey  movement 
involved  largely  only  state-supported  institutions.  Since 
that  time,  while  surveys  of  state  institutions  have  continued 
to  be  prominent,  the  movement  has  extended  in  two  direc- 
tions. First,  the  larger  denominational  groups  have  had  all 
the  institutions  affiliated  with  their  respective  organiza- 
tions surveyed  in  a more  comprehensive  way  than  had  been 
done  before.  Second,  the  Land-Grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  the  Negro  colleges  and  universities  have  been  sur- 
veyed as  groups,  and  there  is  an  increased  tendency  to  study 
or  survey  special  phases  or  types  of  higher  education,  such 
as  dental  education,  legal  education,  athletics  in  American 
colleges,  and  teacher  education  on  a nation-wide  basis. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  general  are  placed  in 
a somewhat  questionable  position  by  the  fact  that  surveys 
have  been  ordered  more  frequently  by  agencies  representing 
supporting  constituencies  than  by  agencies  more  directly 
representing  institutions.  Nevertheless,  a national  conscious- 
ness concerning  higher  education  is  manifested,  both  by  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  by  those  who  support 
them. 
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Chapter  11. 

PURPOSES,  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  VALUES 
OF  COLLEGE  SURVEYS 

In  addition  to  the  brief  review  of  the  development  of 
surveys,  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter,  an  analysis  of 
the  purposes,  underlying  assumptions,  and  values  of  surveys 
will  serve  to  show  why  they  have  become  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  higher  education  and  in  its 
adjustments  to  meet  the  changing  needs. 

THE  PURPOSES  OF  COLLEGE  SURVEYS 

The  purposes  of  college  surveys  include  what  the  author- 
izing agencies  specify  shall  be  done  and  what  survey  staffs 
propose  to  do.  In  the  present  study  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  generalize  and  tabulate  these  purposes  as  they  are 
stated  in  survey  reports.  The  results  are  presented  in 
Table  X.  The  difficulties  in  such  an  analysis  are  obvious. 
In  many  instances  the  purposes  are  stated  in  such  general 
terms  that  the  reader  can  not  infer  what  specific  problems 
are  proposed  for  study.  In  compiling  the  data  of  Table  X, 
the  writer  made  little  attempt  to  extract  specific  purposes 
from  these  general  statements. 

(1)  Ascertain  Facts:  All  surveys  undertake  to  ascertain 
facts  and  determine  the  status  of  institutions,  in  a more  or 
less  comprehensive  way,  in  order  to  evaluate  them  with 
respect  to  their  organization,  administration,  and  work,  or 
to  certain  phases  of  these  factors. 

To  what  extent  criticisms  have  led  to  surveys  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  The  Oberlin  study  was  a direct  attempt 
to  discover  whether  criticisms  of  higher  education  current 
at  that  time  were  justified  or  not.  Half  of  the  surveys  listed 
in  Table  X were  ordered  by  action  of  state  legislatures,  by 
state  boards  of  public  affairs,  or  by  denominational  boards 
of  education.  The  types  of  problems  to  be  studied  or  the 
questions  to  be  answered  indicate  a questioning  attitude  on 
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the  part  of  supporting  constituencies  concerning  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  econ- 
omy with  which  they  are  operated.  The  other  half  of  these 
surveys  originated  with  institutional  boards  of  control  or 
administrative  officials.  That  they  desired  to  have  surveys 
made  may  have  been  due  to  public  criticism  or  to  construc- 
tive leadership  or  to  a combination  of  these  and  other  fac- 
tors. In  relatively  few  instances  is  it  clear  that  college 
leadership  has  initiated  surveys  so  that  institutions  may  de- 
velop “in  accordance  with  well  considered  plans  based  on 
knowledge  of  needs”  rather  than  “in  response  to  demands 
urgent  at  the  moment.”^ 

(2)  Higher  Educational  Needs,  and  (3)  The  Program  of 
Service:  Practically  all  surveys  are  concerned  with  the  pro- 
gram of  service,  what  it  is  and  what  it  should  be.  In  de- 
termining what  the  program  of  service  should  be,  the  more 
comprehensive  surveys  aim  to  discover:  (a)  what  constitu- 
encies are  being  served  and  what  are  their  needs  in  higher 
education;  (b)  what  other  institutions  are  doing  or  could 
do,  and  the  relation  of  the  work  of  a given  institution  or 
group  of  institutions  to  that  of  others  or  to  the  program  of 
higher  education  in  general,  or,  in  the  case  of  denomina- 
tional institutions,  to  the  general  cause  of  Christian  educa- 
tion ; (c)  what  the  present  program  is  and  whether  or  not 
it  is  adequately  financed;  the  ability  of  the  constituencies  to 
support  higher  education,  the  obligations  of  constituencies 
to  support  higher  education,  and  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  support  or  adequately  financing  the  proposed  program. 
Adequate  support  means  support  sufficient  to  enable  an  in- 
stitution to  render  a high  quality  of  service. 

(4)  Improvements  or  Changes  Affecting  More  Directly 
the  Educational  Program:  In  most  instances  the  purposes 
are  stated  in  such  general  terms  that  the  factors  to  be  stud- 
ied which  more  directly  affect  the  educational  program  are 
not  indicated  except  by  implication.  The  two  larger  denom.- 
inational  group  surveys,  the  survey  of  the  Land-Grant  col- 
leges, and  one  or  two  others  state  the  specific  problems  or 


1.  Survey  of  Rutgers  University,  p.  3, 
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TABLE  X. 

PURPOSES  OF  SURVEYS  AS  STATED  BY  AUTHORIZING  BODIES  AND  SURVEY 


STAFFS  IN  30  SURVEY  REPORTS 


STATED  PURPOSES 

Ascertain  facts;  Determine  wiiether  criticisms  are  justified 


Survey  

By  wliom  authorized 


Set  up  tests  of  college  efficiency 


Determine  status  ^ . . . . . . 

Appraise,  evaluate,  determine  efficiency,  accomplish  purposes. 


Are  special  purposes  accomplished  (e.  g.  Christian  leadership) : 


2.  What  ai-e  the  higher  educational  needs  to  be  met?. 
What  areas  and  constituencies  are  being  served? 


What  areas  and  constituencies  should  be  served? 


What  classes  of  students  are  being  served  and  should  be  served? 
The  program  of  service 


What  is  the  program  of  service? 


“What  are  the  needs  o^liose  being  served  and  of  those  who  should  be  served?. 
What  are^ the~pi-obable^utm-e  needs  to  be  met? 


To  what  extent  are  needs  being  met  by  the  institutions  and  by  competing  institutions? 

What  ai'e  the  purposes,  sphere,  and  function  of  institutions  surveyed, 
including  relations  to  other  institutions? 


What  should  be  the  program  of  service?  Expansions,  reductions? 


What  changes  are  necessary  to  better  meet  modern  needs? 

" " FacTlItT^  Adequacy 


Use 


Instruction;  Cui’ricula  and  courses 


Faculties — number,  training,  salary,  load 


Methods — efforts  to  improve 


Research 

Extra-curricular  activities 


Student  personnel  service 


5,  Are  institutions  efficiently  controlled  and  a^inistered? 


How  controlled?  How  are  they  coordinated? 


Organization  and  administration — Educational 


Business  . 


6.  What  are  the  financial  problems  and  how  solve  them? 


What  are  the  sources  of  support? 


Ability  of  constituency  to  support  institutions 


The  obligations  of  the  supporting  constituencies 


Is  support  adequate  and  properly  distributed? 


How  increase  support? 


How  improve  financial  management 


7. 


Suggest  a long  time  program  of  development,  present  an  educational 
program  or  cooperate  in  formulating  program  


8.  Miscellaneous  purposes ; Supply  information  to  guide  Itgislative  bodies 


Promote  interest  in  higher  education 


History  of  denominational  motives  and  policies 


Selection  of  students  with  regard  to  purpose  of  institution 


Standards  of  living  in  institution — other  pertinent  data. 
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Surveys  (*  Indicates  a State  Survey) 


NOTES; 

a — Authorized  by  constituency 
b — Authorized  by  institution  officials 
X — Stated  by  authorizing  body 
s — Stated  by  survey  staff 


1.  Oberlin 

2.  Miami 

3.  Drexel  Institute 

4.  University  of  Oregon 

5.  Iowa* 

6.  Washington* 


7.  North  Dakota* 

8.  Univrestiy  of  Wisconsin 

9.  Oregon* 

10.  Arkansas* 

11.  Land  Grant 

12.  Massachusetts* 


13.  Vermont* 

14.  Illinois* 

15.  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

16.  Tennessee* 

17.  Cleveland 

18.  Davidson 


19.  Lutheran 

20.  Rutegrs 

21.  Louisville-Ky.  Confer. 

22.  Missouri* 

23.  Denver 

24.  Coe 


25.  Disciples 

26.  Hanover 

27.  Methodist,  S.,  Relig. 

28.  Brown  University 

29.  Evangelical 

30.  Methodist  Episcopal 
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phases  of  college  problems  to  be  studied.  These  surveys 
propose  to  study,  and,  if  necessary,  suggest  changes  or  im- 
provements in,  facilities;  instruction,  including  curricula, 
courses,  and  methods ; faculties,  including  number,  training, 
organization,  and  salaries;  research  activities  and  public  ser- 
vice ; extra-curricular  activities ; and  student  personnel 
services.  The  last  two  problems  are  specified  by  only  two 
reports. 

(5)  Control  and  Administration:  The  earlier  state  sur- 
veys were  concerned  chiefly  with  the  problem  of  coordina- 
tion and  the  elimination  of  waste  due  to  duplication  of  effort 
and  undesirable  competition.  The  more  recent  state  surveys 
go  beyond  the  problem  of  coordination.  They  propose  to  de- 
termine whether  institutions  are  efficiently  controlled  and 
administered  both  externally  and  internally.  This  raises  first 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  board  of  control  to  the 
efficiency  of  an  institution  in  accomplishing  its  purposes. 
The  relation  between  internal  control  and  the  efficiency  and 
economy  with  which  an  institution  is  operated  is  more 
obvious. 

(6)  Financial  Problems:  Practically  all  surveys  are  con- 
cerned with  financial  problems  which  are  either  stated 
specifically  or  implied  in  general  statements.  These  prob- 
lems center  around  sources  of  support,  ability  of  constitu- 
encies to  support  higher  education,  the  obligation  of 
constituencies  in  the  matter  of  support,  and  the  probabilities 
and  the  means  of  increasing  support.  The  problems  of  bus- 
iness administration  and  financial  management,  while 
implied  under  the  heading  of  control  and  administration, 
may  also  be  listed  as  financial  problems.  Especially  may 
this  be  done  if  economies  effected  through  efficient  business 
practices  and  management  of  funds  constitute  the  equivalent 
of  an  increase  in  support. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  financial  problems  arising 
because  of  the  insistent  demands  on  the  part  of  supporting 
constituencies  for  greater  economy,  and  the  increasing  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  adequate  support,  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  development  of  college  surveys.  Especial- 
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ly  in  the  development  of  denominational  surveys,  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  financial  support 
has  been  an  important  factor. 

(7)  Programs  of  Development:  The  state  surveys  in 
general  are  concerned  with  the  proposal  of  long-time  pro- 
grams of  coordination  and  development  of  state-supported 
systems  of  higher  education.  The  presentation  of  an  edu- 
cational program  or  the  formulation  of  a constructive  pro- 
gram or  assistance  in  formulating  such  a program  was 
proposed  specifically  by  three  of  the  denominational  group 
surveys.  All  surveys  propose  to  offer  constructive  sugges- 
tions. Some,  however,  more  manifestly  than  others  have 
given  consideration  to  the  desirability  of  a long-time  flexible 
program  of  development. 

(8)  Miscellaneous  Purposes:  While  only  a few  survey 
reports  specifically  indicate  that  the  findings  are  to  be  used 
as  a guide  for  legislative  bodies,  such  purpose  is  implied  in 
most  surveys  originating  in  state  legislatures,  in  state  boards 
of  public  affairs,  and  in  the  legislative  bodies  of  other  sup- 
porting organizations. 

One  survey  proposed  to  promote  interest  in  higher  edu- 
cation with  a view  to  securing  increased  attendance.  Another 
proposed  to  study  the  selection  of  students  with  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  institutions  in  mind.  Two  proposed  to  study 
conditions  and  standards  of  living  in  institutions.  Still  an- 
other was  initiated  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a state  university. 

FUNDAMENTAL  ASSUMPTIONS  UNDERLYING 
SURVEY  WORK 

An  examination  of  the  stated  purposes  of  surveys  shows 
that  both  those  who  initiate  or  authorize  surveys  and  those 
who  conduct  surveys  have  in  mind,  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, certain  fundamental  assumptions.  These  as- 
sumptions determine,  to  an  extent,  and  give  direction  to 
what  they  propose  to  study,  how  they  propose  to  study  what 
they  study,  and  the  recommendations  which  they  may  make. 
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Former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Clax- 
ton,  in  his  Report  for  1917  (p.  23),  cites  the  assumptions 
accompanying  the  recommendations  made  in  the  North 
Dakota  survey  report  as  representing  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  (Office)  of  Education  in  making- 
recommendations  regarding  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing of  the  various  states  which  have  been  surveyed  by  the 
Bureau.  Obviously  not  all  of  these  assumptions  would  be 
applicable,  as  there  stated,  to  all  surveys  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  However,  with  these  particular  stated  as- 
sumptions and  with  the  stated  purposes  of  surveys,  included 
in  Table  X above,  in  mind,  a few  general  statements  repre- 
senting the  attitude  of  surveyors  and  those  who  authorize 
surveys,  as  seen  by  the  writer,  may  be  made.  They  will  then 
be  discussed  briefly  in  the  light  of  the  analysis  and  summary 
of  the  recommendations  of  survey  reports.  In  the  discus- 
sion illustrative  evidence  will  be  supplied  in  some  instances 
In  others  the  discussion  is  based  on  the  summary  of  findings 
as  given  under  the  appropriate  headings  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  assumptions  underlying  survey  work  are: 

(1)  That  those  who  initiate  or  authorize  surveys  do  so, 
not  in  the  hope  of  any  personal  advantages,  but  rather  from 
a sincere  desire  to  improve  the  service  being  rendered  by 
the  institutions  concerned.  Survey  reports  do  not  generally 
indicate  directly  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  those  who  ini- 
tiate surveys  except,  perhaps,  in  those  instances  where  sur- 
veys have  been  initiated  by  college  officials.  Whether  a 
survey  has  been  initiated  by  college  officials  or  not,  the 
survey  staff  usually  gives  them  generous  recognition  for 
their  cooperative  spirit  and  attitude.  The  following  is  a 
typical  statement:  “The  survey  committee  received  the 
most  cordial  and  helpful  cooperation  from  the  officers  and 
faculty  of  the  University,  from  the  State  commissioner  of 
education,  . 

(2)  That,  while  those  who  initiate  surveys  desire  to 
know  what  the  standards  and  ideals  are,  they  also  want  sug- 
gestions for  improvements  which  are  practical  under  the 

2.  Arthur  J.  Klein,  Survey  of  Rutgers  University,  p.  7. 
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conditions  as  they  exist.  While  survey  reports  set  up  stand- 
ards they  also  make  recommendations  which  appear  to  take 
into  consideration  the  practical  aspects  of  the  various  situ- 
ations. In  general,  preliminary  conferences  with  the  author- 
izing agencies  or  with  officials  of  the  institutions  or  with 
both  are  held  before  the  final  report  is  formulated.  In  one 
instance  a “preliminary  draft  of  the  report  was  submitted 
to  an  advisory  committee,  chosen  jointly  by  the  Survey 
Commission  and  the  Survey  Staff  ....  In  the  course  of  this 
examination,  the  official  representatives  of  the  church  . . . . 
offered  their  impressions  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  various 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report.”-'* 

(3)  That  the  program  of  service  of  a given  institution 
or  group  of  institutions  is  fundamentally  related  to  a gen- 
eral program  of  higher  education.  This  assumption  is 
evidenced  in  many  recommendations  concerning  the  program 
of  service  to  be  offered,  how  it  should  meet  the  higher  edu- 
cational needs  of  constituencies,  how  it  should  be  related 
to  state  programs  of  higher  education,  how  denominational 
institutions  should  be  related  not  only  to  the  general  pro- 
gram of  higher  education  of  the  denomination  but  also  to 
the  general  cause  of  Christian  education,  and  how  institu- 
tions should  arrange  for  differentiation  of  service  within  a 
given  denomination  or  between  institutions  of  different  de- 
nominations. 

(4)  That  the  program  of  service  of  institutions  should 
meet  the  higher  educational  needs  of  constituencies  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  phases  of  their  lives:  the  vocational, 
avocational,  cultural,  political,  social,  or  religious.  This  is 
indicated  in  the  discussions  of  the  curricula,  and  purposes 
and  functions  of  institutions.  It  is  also  shown  by  recom- 
mendations that  institutions  give  more  attention  to  certain 
types  of  service  such  as  teacher  training,  the  fine  arts,  stu- 
dent personnel  service,  extra-curricular  activities  and  pro- 
visions for  the  religious  life  and  training  of  students. 

(5)  That  any  service  for  which  an  actual  need  exists 

3.  R.  J.  Leonard  and  others.  Survey  of  Higher  Education  for  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Vol.  I.  Introduction  p.  11. 
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deserves  the  best  possible  performance.  This  assumption  is 
shown  by  the  emphasis  given  to  desirability  of  meeting  ac- 
crediting standards,  and  by  the  further  insistance  that  the 
quality  of  service  of  any  institution  should  equal  that  of  any 
other  institution.  To  this  end  the  program  of  service  to  be 
offered  depends  upon  the  institution’s  ability  to  do  unques- 
tionably good  work  in  the  field  of  service  chosen.  It  is 
recommended  that  some  institutions  be  abandoned,  or  con- 
solidated with  other  institutions,  or  reduced  to  junior 
colleges,  if  they  cannot  hope,  with  available  resources,  to 
meet  standards. 

(6)  That  the  type  and  quality  of  the  service  which  con- 
stituencies may  rightfully  expect  of  institutions  is  dependent 
upon  the  degree  to  which  they  provide  adequate  financial 

support.  Surveys  make  this  assumption  in  placing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  educational  deficiencies,  due  to  lack  of  proper 
financial  support,  upon  constituencies. 

(7)  That  constituencies  are  willing  to  support,  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  provided 
they  efficiently  and  economically  m.eet  the  needs  of  those 
whom  they  serve.  Survey  recommendations  are  usually  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  ability  of  constituencies  to  support  insti- 
tutions. Survey  work  is  chiefly  intended  to  show  institutions 
how  they  may  more  efficiently  and  economically  meet  the 
needs  of  those  whom  they  serve.  The  reports  seek  to  show 
that  willingness  on  the  part  of  constituencies  to  give  ade- 
quate financial  support  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of 
institutions  to  sell  themselves ; and  that,  given  proper  publi- 
city, a high  quality  of  service  is  the  best  salesman. 

(8)  That  constituencies,  in  determining  the  amount  and 
apportionment  of  support  to  be  given  to  institutions,  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  facts  relating  to  how  well  those  institutions 
are  achieving  their  purposes,  the  economy  with  which  they 
operate,  and  their  needs.  Survey  reports  present  a great 
deal  of  objective  data  concerning  (a)  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  of  institutions  in  achieving  their  purposes,  (b)  the 
economy  with  which  they  operate,  and  (c)  their  financial 
needs.  In  the  reports  of  group  surveys  and,  in  some  in- 
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stances,  in  the  report  of  single  institutional  surveys  a great 
deal  of  comparative  data  is  presented. 

(9)  That  those  who  undertake  to  survey  institutions  are 
persons  who  have  sufficient  training  and  experience  to  as- 
certain facts  scientifically,  to  evaluate  the  work  institutions 
are  doing,  and  to  make  practical  constructive  suggestions  in 
the  light  of  a broad  philosophy  of  education.  The  personnel 
lists  of  survey  staffs  reveal  the  names  of  nationally  recog- 
nized leaders  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  Although  the 
evaluation  of  the  technique  used  in  collecting  and  interpret- 
ing data  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  study,  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  great  amount  of  comparative  data  sub- 
mitted in  many  of  the  survey  reports.  It  is  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  the  survey  staffs  that  no  pertinent  fact  shall  be  over- 
looked. The  suggestions  and  recommendations  appear  to 
be  made  not  only  in  the  light  of  practical  considerations  but 
also  in  the  light  of  modern  educational  theory  and  philoso- 
phy. This  point  will  be  further  emphasized  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  values  of  surveys. 

(10)  That  the  efficiency  of  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing is  to  be  measured  largely  in  terms  of  the  more  tangible 
and  quantitative  factors  until  more  reliable  measures  of 
qualitative  factors  are  evolved.  Institutions  are  considered 
efficient  if  the  objective  data  collected  are  favorable,  parti- 
cularly concerning  such  matters  as  control  and  administra- 
tion, business  administration,  financial  management  and 
condition,  physical  plant  and  equipment,  faculty  organiza- 
tion, curricula  and  courses,  library,  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, student  personnel  services,  etc.  Emphasis  upon  these 
factors  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  surveyors  do  not 
observe  and  evaluate  subjectively  the  work  institutions  are 
doing.^ 

(11)  That  surveyors  accept  the  status  quo  of  commonly 
recognized  aims  and  purposes  of  education.  While  surveyors 
reflect  modern  educational  philosophy  in  their  attitude 

4.  There  yet  remains  the  task  for  both  institutions  and  surveyors  to 
evaluate  institutions  also  by  measuring  more  directly  the  output  than  has 
been  done.  Proposals  for  doing  this  are  offered  in  the  concluding  chap- 
ter of  this  study. 
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toward  many  phases  of  higher  education,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  consideration  of  other  assumptions  and  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  values  of  surveys,  to  be  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing section,  they  at  the  same  time  assume  it  to  be  their  chief 
task  to  challenge  procedures.  They  do  this  in  the  light  of 
present  aims  and  purposes,  the  best  practices,  and  the  best 
thought  with  reference  to  college  problems.  They  do  not 
challenge  commonly  accepted  aims  and  purposes,  but  they 
do  challenge  the  aims  and  purposes  of  particular  institutions 
found  to  be  operating  without  definite  or  with  poorly  stated 
aims  and  purposes.® 

VALUES  OF  COLLEGE  SURVEYS 

General  Value  of  College  Surveys 

It  is  recognized  that  final  evaluation  of  college  surveys 
can  not  be  made  without  checking  in  some  objective  man- 
ner the  extent  to  which  changes  and  improvements  have 
come  about,  directly  and  indirectly,  as  a result  of  surveys. 
That  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  particular  study. 
However,  there  are  some  values  of  college  surveys  which  are 
either  self-evident  or  definitely  apparent.  For  a full  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  value  of  college  surveys,  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  factors  and  condi- 
tions contributing  to  their  development. 

Higher  education  becomes  Self-conscious.  Probably  the 
most  significant  statement  that  can  be  made  with  reference 
to  why  surveys  have  come  to  be  an  important  influence 
among  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  this:  Surveys  con- 
stitute one  manifestation  of  the  fact  that  higher  education 
has  become  conscious  of  itself  and  its  deficiencies. 

A first  and  very  significant  manifestation  of  this  con- 

5.  Possibly  all  this  is  as  it  should  have  been.  Institutions  have  need- 
ed this  type  of  challenge  to  bring  about  greater  economy  and  efficiency. 
There  will  always  be  a better  way  to  accomplish  aims  and  purposes  what- 
ever they  may  be.  Surveyors  have  been  experts  primarily  in  the  matter 
of  procedures.  The  reformulation  of  aims  and  purposes  is  broader  in  its 
concent  and  more  far-reaching  in  its  significance  than  the  institutional 
survey.  This  greater  task  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  concluding 
chapter. 
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sciousness  was  the  development  of  voluntary  standardizing 
agencies,  begun  a little  less  than  fifty  years  ago  with  re- 
gional organizations,  and  which  are  now  established  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this  voluntary 
movement  and  giving  an  impetus  to  its  development  was  the 
creation,  by  some  church  boards  of  education,  of  agencies 
which  have  functioned  as  standardizing  agencies.  In  fact 
IvimberU  asserts  that  the  University  Senate  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  established  in  1892,  “was  the  first 
organization  in  the  United  States  to  perform  the  function 
of  a standardizing  agency.”  Certain  states  also  gave  some 
measure  of  power  to  state  departments  of  education  to  set 
up  standards  for  degree-granting  institutions.'^  These  facts 
indicate  a felt  need  for  some  scientific  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  higher  education. 

In  addition  to  the  voluntary  and  other  standardizing 
agencies,  a large  number  of  other  groups  and  associations 
have  been  organized  for  various  purposes.  These  include 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities,  the  Association  of  University 
Professors,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  and  many 
other  professional  educational  groups.*^  The  “Liberal  Arts 
College  Movement”  was  recently  launched  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  the  retention  of  liberal  arts  education  as  a vital 
part  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.”  The  various 
organizations  and  associations  publish  periodicals  or  bulle- 
tins devoted  to  their  several  interests  and  problems. 

Evidence  of  this  self-consciousness  is  the  appearance 
(1930)  of  a periodicah”,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  problems 
of  higher  education,  which  reports  the  most  significant  in- 
vestigations covering  all  phases  of  higher  education.  There 

6.  Paul  M.  Limbert,  Denominational  Policies  in  the  Support  and  Su- 
pervision of  Higher  Education,  p.  112. 

7.  Lester  William  Bartlett,  State  Control  of  Private  Incorporated 
Higher  Institutions  of  Learning. 

8.  For  a complete  list  see  A Handbook  of  Educational  Associations 
and  Foundations,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1926,  No.  16. 

9.  Donald  P.  Cottrell,  The  Liberal  Arts  College  Problem,  Teachers 
College  Bulletin  on  Higher  Education,  Nov.  1930. 

10.  The  Journal  of  Higher  Education.  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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has  also  apperaed  a Bulletin  on  Higher  Education,  present- 
ing timely  articles  and  extensive  bibliographies  of  articles 
and  books  in  that  field, and  a periodical  devoted  to  junior 
college  problems^- 

The  appearance  of  courses  in  college  administration  and 
the  organization  of  departments  or  divisions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  some  of  the  leading  universities  and  teachers 
colleges  give  evidence  of  a felt  need  for  a professional  ap- 
proach to  problems  of  higher  education. 

The  various  experiments  and  new  ventures  in  higher 
education,  such  as  the  Wisconsin  Experiment,  Rollins  Col- 
lege, Antioch  College,  the  Chicago  Reorganization,  and  New 
College  for  the  Education  of  Teachers  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  indicate  the  conscious  need  for  im- 
provement in  higher  education.  As  Schilpp^^  has  said,  this 
experimental  attitude  is  a hopeful  sign.  It  indicates  not 
only  a self-consciousness  of  short-comings  but  also  a will- 
ingness to  do  something  about  them. 

Causes  of  Self-consciousness.  Four  outstanding  factors 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  this  self-conscious- 
ness of  institutions  of  higher  education.  First,  the  mounting 
costs  of  higher  education  have  resulted  in  a demand,  on  the 
part  of  heavily  taxed  and  financially  burdened  supporting 
constituencies,  for  an  accounting  and  for  greater  economy 
in  the  operation  of  higher  educational  institutions.  Second, 
the  failure  of  higher  education  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mands of  a changing  society  has  resulted  in  a critical  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  supporting  constituencies.  They  have 
questioned  whether  higher  education  is  effectively  serving 
their  needs.  Third,  changes  in  educational  theories,  affect- 
ing the  problem  of  individual  differences  and  the  psy- 
chology of  education,  have  led  to  a new  consideration  of 
content  and  methods  of  instruction.  Fourth,  accentuating 
all  the  conditions  named  above  is  the  tremendous  increase  in 

11.  Teachers  College  Bulletin  on  Higher  Education.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications. Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City  fPubli- 
caticn  discontinued  1932-1933), 

12.  The  Junior  College  Journal,  Stanford  University  Press,  Calif. 

13.  Paul  Arthur  Schilpp  A Guaranty  for  the  Future,  Journal  of 
Higher  Education,  Vol.  II,  No.  3;  March  1931,  pp.  147-150. 
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college  enrollment  in  all  departments  during  the  past  two 
decades.  As  a result,  the  financial  and  educational  problems 
have  multiplied.  Thus  higher  education  has  been  forced  to 
become  self-conscious  and  self-critical.  The  survey  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  manifestations  of  this  self-con- 
sciousness. 

Although  higher  education  can  never  be  put  on  a strict- 
ly scientific  basis,  the  approach  to  the  solution  of  its  problems 
is  becoming  more  definitely  scientific.  There  will  always  be 
a place  for  the  educational  philosopher,  but  in  making  eval- 
uations and  suggesting  improvements  he  should  use  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  findings  of  scientific  investigation.  Guess 
work  and  mere  opinion  are  giving  way  to  scientific  thinking 
based  on  scientifically  determined  facts.  Herein  lies  the 
general  value  of  the  college  survey  in  the  solution  of  college 
problems.  The  specific  values,  which  are  stated  below,  rest 
upon  this  general  value. 

SPECIFIC  VALUES  OF  COLLEGE  SURVEYS 

( 1 ) Surveys  are  helping  institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  clarify  their  aims  and  functions,  both  general  and  par- 
ticular. Surveys  center  the  attention  of  institutions  upon 
the  need  for  definite  aims  and  objectives  and  point  out  the 
necessity  for  their  constant  study  and  revision  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a changing  society. 

In  the  reports  summarized  in  Chapter  IV,  a number  of 
surveyors  give  their  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  lib- 
eral arts  college.  In  general,  a broad  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion is  reflected  in  their  treatment  of  such  matters  as  extra- 
curricular activities,  physical  education  and  athletics,  and 
personnel  service,  as  well  as  principles  of  curriculum  mak- 
ing, instruction,  the  place  of  the  library,  and  matters 
pertaining  to  the  faculty. 

(2)  The  standards,  set  up  directly  or  implied  in  general 
discussions  of  problems  common  to  all  institutions,  consti- 
tute a valuable  part  of  many  survey  reports.  The  first  college 
survey  proposed  to  and  did  set  up  tests  of  college  efficiency. 
Such  tests,  of  course,  have  been  modified  as  conditions  have 
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changed  and  new  situations  have  arisen.  The  first  surveys 
had  to  blaze  the  way.  Succeeding  surveys  have  reflected 
what  was  suggested  in  the  previous  surveys  and  have  in- 
troduced new  ideas  and  procedures.  Surveys  not  only  find 
and  report  the  defects  but  they  also  present  the  best  prac- 
tices and  policies  concerning  various  problems.  Survey 
reports,  therefore,  in  general,  represent  the  best  thought 
and  practices  with  reference  to  college  problems.  As  a re- 
sult, a science  of  administration  of  colleges  and  universities 
is  being  developed.  Policies  and  standards  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  taking  form  largely  as  a result  of  the  use  of 
published  survey  reports.  In  some  instances  survey  reports 
are  virtually  textbooks  in  college  administration.  Many  of 
the  recent  contributions  in  the  field  of  college  administration 
are  based  on  the  results  of  extensive  survey  experience. 

(3)  Surveys  help  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  form- 
ulate and  clarify  their  problems.  An  impartial  outside  expert 
is  often  able  to  see  defects  or  opportunities  in  a given  insti- 
tution which  are  not  apparent  to  those  within  or  immedi- 
ately concerned  with  the  institution.  It  has  been  suggested^^ 
that  if  those  responsible  for  an  institution  are  reluctant  to 
have  an  examination,  made  in  the  right  spirit,  it  might  be 
implied  that  some  things  are  not  as  they  should  be.  Survey 
reports  do  not  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  outside  expert 
is  able  to  see  problems  not  seen  by  the  leadership  of  the  col- 
lege. The  fact,  however,  that  college  officials  sometimes 
take  the  initiative  in  seeking  to  have  surveys  made,  as  well 
as  their  cooperative  attitude  in  general,  indicates  their 
awareness  of  problems  and  their  desire  for  suggestions 
which  are  not  biased  by  personal  interests  or  attitudes. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  more  comprehensive 
surveys  study  institutions  favors  the  possibility  that  the 
outside  expert  may  uncover  some  points  which  the  inside 
observer  might  overlook.  The  man  who  is  not  ill,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  shows  wisdom  in  periodically  asking  his  physician 
to  give  him  a thorough  examination.  This  applies  not  only 


14.  Brown  Ayers,  in  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  Pro- 
ceedings, 1914,  p,  207, 
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to  the  layman,  but  to  the  physician  himself.  The  physician 
who  is  seriously  ill  and  knows  that  he  is  does  not  trust  his 
own  diagnosis  and  prescription  but  seeks  the  advice  of  a 
colleague  in  whom  he  has  confidence. 

(4)  Surveys  are  helping  states  and  denominational 
groups  to  bring  about  a greater  degree  of  coordination  of 
their  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Many  states  lacked 
coordinated  systems  of  higher  education  free  from  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  harmful  competition,  until  they  had  sur- 
veys made  which  resulted  in  definitely  planned  programs 
of  organization  and  development.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  denominational  groups  supporting  or  fostering  several 
institutions. 

Survey  reports,  are  usually  published  before  it  is  known 
to  what  extent  their  recommendations  have  resulted  in  bet- 
ter coordination  and  better  planned  programs,  and  in  im- 
provement in  the  more  detailed  phases  of  institutional 
operation.  However,  one  of  the  reports  included  in  this  study 
and  one  published^'’'  since  this  analysis  was  made,  do  show 
a considerable  number  of  improvements  made  between  the 
time  the  surveys  were  made  and  the  publication  of  the  re- 
ports. Even  if  such  improvements  had  been  contemplated 
or  planned  before  the  surveys  were  made,  it  seems  fair  to 
assume  that  the  surveys  made  it  easier  to  bring  them  about. 

(5)  The  survey  has  become  that  complete,  impartial  in- 
vestigation which  should  precede  legislative  action  by  (a) 
state  leigslatures,  (b)  church  boards  of  education  or  other 
denominational  legislative  bodies,  and  (c)  legislative  bodies 
within  institutions.  Survey  reports  do  not  indicate  to  what 
extent  legislative  action,  whether  state  or  otherwise,  has  re- 
sulted from  survey  findings.  They  do  in  many  instances 
indicate  what  legislative  action  should  or  may  be  taken  to 
bring  about  improvements.  During  a period  of  financial 
depression  such  as  the  present  (1933),  supporting  constitu- 
ency groups,  both  state  and  denominational,  are,  more  ser- 
iously than  in  normal  times,  faced  with  the  necessity  of  cur- 
ls. Floyd  W Reeves  and  others,  The  Liberal  Arts  College  (Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press). 
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tailing  the  financial  support  of  institutions.  Abandonment 
of  some  institutions  and  consolidation  of  others  appear  to  be 
inevitable.  Palmer^*^  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  more 
than  40  reorganizations  of  various  types  have  been  made 
during  the  last  three  years.  In  some  instances,  wise  deci- 
sions in  these  matters  can  be  made  only  in  the  light  of  the 
findings  of  surveys. 

(6)  Surveys  promote  a general  interest  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  particular  interest  in  specific  institutions.  The 

reports  supply  information  which  is  helpful  in  soliciting 
financial  support.  Of  such  nature  are  facts  concerning  the 
higher  educational  needs  to  be  met,  the  type  of  service  which 
is  being  rendered  or  should  be  rendered,  the  handicaps  and 
limitations  which  are  due  to  lack  of  adequate  support,  such 
as  inadequacy  of  plant  and  equipment,  poor  library  facili- 
ties, heavy  teaching  loads,  low  faculty  salaries.  Supporters 
and  prospective  supporters  must  be  shown  objectively  what 
actual  needs  exist. 

(7)  The  attention  of  administrators  is  being  directed  to 
the  desirability  of  making  many  of  their  problems  matters 
of  institutional  investigation  and  record.  The  survey  reports 
do  not  show  to  what  extent  institutions  are  making  their 
problems  matters  of  institutional  investigation  and  record. 
However,  as  surveys  have  developed  and  certain  types  of 
information  have  appeared  in  common  in  the  various  re- 
ports, it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  constructive 
leadership  has  seen  and  will  see  that  survey  work  is  a matter 
not  only  for  periodic  occasions  but  should  be  a continuous 
cumulative  process,  and  that  their  best  thinking  and  plan- 
ning can  be  done  only  when  such  information  is  at  hand  and 
kept  up  to  date.  This  should  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  significant  outcomes  of  an  outside  survey. 

Summary 

The  purposes  of  modern,  comprehenesive  college  surveys 
may  be  stated  broadly  as  follows;  (1)  to  ascertain  facts  and 

16.  Archie  M.  Palmer.  Mergers.  Consolidation  and  Closures,  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  Bulletin,  18:428-32,  N.  1932. 
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determine  the  status  of  institutions.  (2)  To  determine  the 
higher  educational  needs  to  be  met  and  the  programs  of 
service  necessary  to  meet  those  needs.  (3)  To  consider  the 
factors  contributing  to  and  limiting  the  efficiency  of  col- 
leges in  carrying  out  their  programs  of  service,  namely: 
(a)  control  and  administration;  (b)  physical  plant  and 
equipment;  (c)  instruction;  (d)  faculties;  (e)  research  and 
public  service;  (f) library;  (g)  financial  problems;  (h)  stu- 
dent personnel;  (i)  extra-curricular  activities;  (j)  coordin- 
ation of  effort  and  programs  of  development;  and  (k) 
legislation  which  may  be  needed. 

All  surveys  propose  to  examine  the  programs  of  service 
of  institutions  and  to  evaluate  their  v/ork.  This  fact  reflects 
a desirable  critical  attitude  on  the  part  of  both  suporting 
constituencies  and  higher  educational  leadership  concerning 
how  well  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  achieving  the 
purposes  for  which  they  have  been  created.  However,  the 
emphasis  given  in  the  stated  purposes  to  financial  problems 
indicates  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  chief  factors,  if 
not  the  primary  factor,  contributing  to  the  development  of 
college  surveys. 

The  problems  proposed  for  study  and  survey  findings 
imply  certain  fundamental  assumptions  underlying  the  work 
of  college  surveys.  Reduced  to  general  statements  these 
assumptions  are:  (1)  That  those  supporting  constituencies 
and  institutions  who  initiate  and  order  surveys  have  a sin- 
cere desire  that  the  changing  and  expanding  higher  educa- 
tional needs  be  met  more  efficiently  and  at  the  same  time 
be  met  more  economically.  (2)  That  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  to  be  evaluated  and  appraised  largely  in  terms 
of  the  more  tangible  and  measurable  factors  and  in  the  light 
of  the  commonly  recognized  aims  and  purposes  of  higher 
education. 

Surveys  are  contributing  to  the  development  of  a science 
of  college  administration  in  a broad  way  by  supplying  objec- 
tive data  as  a basis  for  educational  thinking  and  planning. 
More  specifically,  they  are  making  this  contribution  by  (1) 
centering  attention  upon  the  aims  and  purposes  of  higher 
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education,  (2)  setting  up  standards  of  efficiency,  (3)  help- 
ing institutions  to  see  their  problems  more  clearly,  and  (4) 
pointing  the  way  to  the  continuous  self-survey.  They  are 
helping  states  and  denominational  groups  to  bring  about 
greater  coordination  of  effort  and  to  set  up  programs  for 
the  development  of  their  higher  educational  facilities  which 
will  eliminate  undesirable  duplication  and  waste. 
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Chapter  III. 

AREAS  STUDIED  BY  COLLEGE  SURVEYS 
COMPOSITE  OUTLINE  OF  AREAS 

From  an  analysis  of  the  Vermont,  Cleveland,  Davidson, 
Disciples,  United  Lutheran,  Missouri,  and  Hamline  (Metho- 
dist) survey  reports,  a preliminary  composite  outline  of  the 
areas  and  details  which  have  been  studied  by  surveys  was 
prepared.  Additions  were  made  as  other  reports  were 
analyzed.  The  original  outline,  together  with  the  additions 
(designated  by  asterisks),  is  given  in  the  following  pages. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  outline  might  have  been  shortened 
somewhat  by  combining  items  under  more  comprehensive 
headings.  However,  as  it  stands,  it  does  indicate  fairly  ac- 
curately the  extent  to  which  the  details  of  college  problems 
are  studied  in  the  more  intimate  and  comprehensive  surveys. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a given  item  may 
appear  under  more  than  one  heading,  because  of  the  close 
interrelation  of  college  problems.  For  example,  chapel  ser- 
vice appears  under  provisions  for  the  religious  life  of 
students,  and  under  instruction  as  an  auxiliary  educational 
activity.  Physical  and  medical  examinations  appear  under 
student  personnel  as  an  item  of  health  service,  and  under 
physical  education  and  athletics  as  an  item  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  physical  education  department. 

AREAS  STUDIED 

Composite  Outline  of  Areas  Studied  by  Surveys 

I.  SUPPORTING  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CLIENTELE 
1.  Denomination  or  constituency. 

(1)  Origin  and  history. 

(2)  Number  of  membership  per  college. 

(3)  Policies  with  respect  to  higher  education. 

a.  Control. 

b.  Support. 
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2.  Supporting  synods,  conferences,  etc. 

(1)  Organization. 

(2)  Relation  to  colleges. 

a.  Organizational  or  official. 

(3)  Resources. 

a.  Number  of  churches. 

b.  Membership. 

c.  Value  of  church  property. 

d.  Congregational  expenses. 

e.  Comparisons. 

f.  Indices  of  resources. 

(4)  College,  constituency  index. 

(5)  Financial  support  of  institutions. 

3.  Alumni. 

(1)  Number. 

(2)  Organization. 

(3)  Support. 

(4)  Organizations,  Foundations,  etc. 

a.  What  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

(a)  Appeals  made. 

(a')  Date. 

(bO  Purpose. 

(c')  Source. 

b.  Future  possibilities. 

II.  LOCATION— FACTORS  INVOLVED 

1.  Distance  of  place  of  residence  of  students  from  the 
college. 

2.  Competing  institutions  within  a radius  of  fifty  miles. 

3.  Competing  four-year  colleges  within  a radius  of  fifty 
miles. 

4.  Competing  institutions  within  a radius  of  one  hundred 
miles. 

5.  Competing  four-year  colleges  within  a radius  of  one 
hundred  miles. 

6.  High  school  population  per  competing  institution. 

7.  High  school  population  per  competing  four-year  college. 

8.  Population  of  city  in  which  college  is  located. 
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9.  Total  white  population  within  a radius  of  fifty  miles. 

10.  Total  white  population  per  college  within  a radius  of 
fifty  miles. 

11.  White  population  of  ages  sixteen  to  twenty  inclusive 
within  a radius  of  fifty  miles. 

12.  Denominational  or  constituency  population  residing 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  college. 

13.  Per  cent  of  total  population  going  to  college. 

14.  Enrollment  of  other  colleges  within  a radius  of  fifty 
miles. 

15.  Per  cent  of  ages  sixteen  to  twenty  inclusive  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  not  going  to  competing  colleges. 

16.  Per  capita  economic  resources  of  the  state. 

17.  Per  cent  of  yearly  income  spent  for  higher  education- 
in  the  state. 

18.  Ability  of  the  local  constituency  to  support  the  insti- 
tution as  measured  by: 

a.  Population. 

b.  Assessed  valuation  of  property. 

c.  Income  tax. 

19.  Accessibility. 

a.  Railway  facilities. 

b.  Automobile  highways. 

20.  Educational  environment. 

a.  Libraries. 

b.  Museums. 

c.  Community  or  sectional  ideals. 

d.  State  institutions. 

e.  State  departments. 

*f.  Educational  and  other  meetings  held  in  the  com- 
munity or  near  enough  for  attendance. 

*g.  Educational  or  other  lectures. 

*h.  Musical  and  literary  attractions. 

21.  Minimum  number  of  students  for  effective  and  eco- 
nomical administration. 

22.  Proportion  of  students  in  a standard  size  college  resid- 
ing within  a radius  of  fifty  miles. 
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23.  Status  of  the  college  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
securing  the  standard  minimum  enrollment. 

24.  Immediate  environment  and  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
pansion. 

25.  Sentimental  attachments. 

26.  Financial  consideraions. 

(1)  Value  of  present  locations. 

(2)  Cost  of  new  location  and  plant. 

27.  Legal  problems. 

28.  Possible  services  to  the  state  and  to  the  supporting 
constituencies. 

III.  ACCREDITATION  AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN  COLLEGE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

A.  Accreditation. 

1.  Accrediting  agencies. 

a.  Regional  agencies. 

b.  Association  of  American  Universities. 

2.  Achievements  of  accrediting  agencies. 

3.  Need  for  a study  of  accrediting  agencies. 

4.  Accreditation  of  institutions. 

a.  By  regional  agencies. 

b.  By  Association  of  American  Universities. 

5.  Accreditation  by  the  State  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion. 

a.  For  certification  of  teachers. 

b.  For  granting  degrees. 

6.  Accreditation  by  state  associations  of  colleges. 

7.  Denominational  or  group  comparisons. 

8.  Recognition  by  universities  for  purposes  of  transfer 
of  students. 

9.  Catalog  statements  regarding  accreditation. 

B.  Membership  in  college  organizations. 

1.  The  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

2.  The  American  Council  of  Education. 

3.  State  associations  of  colleges. 
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IV.  HISTORRY— PURPOSE— SERVICE 

A.  Establishment  of  Institution. 

1.  How,  when,  and  by  what  authority. 

2.  Early  history. 

B.  Purpose  and  Service. 

1.  General  functions  of  institution. 

(1)  Research  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 

(2)  Teaching  students  on  the  campus. 

a.  Undergraduate. 

b.  Graduate. 

(3)  Extension  of  educational  resources  of  institu- 
tions to  those  not  enrolled  as  resident  students. 

(4)  Maintenance  of  museums  and  libraries. 

(5)  Research  and  service  in  the  solution  of  commun- 
ity problems. 

2.  Relation  to  other  institutions. 

3.  Relation  to  denominational  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

4.  Relation  to  the  state  or  states  and  regional  programs 
of  higher  education. 

5.  Purpose  expressed  in  charters  or  other  documents 
and  publications. 

(1)  Educational  functions  or  purposes. 

(2)  Religious  and  moral  purposes. 

a.  To  provide  religious  instruction. 

b.  To  provide  religious  environment. 

c.  To  provide  religious  training. 

6.  Purpose  and  service  as  indicated  by: 

(1)  Degrees. 

(2)  Accredited  relationships. 

(3)  Growth  of  institution. 

a.  Trends  of  enrollment. 

(4)  Classification  of  students. 

Freshmen,  Sophomore,  Junior,  Senior,  Special, 
Graduate. 

(5)  Religious  affiliations  of  students. 

(6)  Geographical  distribution  of  residences. 
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(7)  Geographical  distribution  of  alumni. 

(8)  Occupational  distribution  of  alumni. 

(9)  Occupational  changes  of  alumni. 

7.  Limitations. 

(1)  Types  of  service. 

(2)  Enrollment. 

V.  CONTROL  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

A.  Types  of  Control. 

1.  State. 

2.  Denominational. 

3.  Non-sectarian. 

B.  External  Control. 

1.  Standards  for  charters. 

(1)  Provision  for  existence. 

(2)  Nature,  purpose,  limitations  or  restrictions. 

(3)  Controlling  body. 

(4)  Organization  of  controlling  body. 

2.  Standards  for  controlling  body. 

(1)  Size. 

(2)  Composition  and  qualifications. 

(3)  Representation  of  constituencies. 

(4)  Selection. 

(5)  Term  of  office  and  rotation. 

(6)  Responsibility  to  constituencies. 

a.  Original  founding  group. 

b.  State. 

c.  Students,  potential  and  actual. 

d.  Parents. 

e.  Alumni  and  ex-students. 

(7)  Removal. 

(8)  Duties  and  functions. 

a.  Selection  of  executive. 

b.  Approval  or  rejection  of  nominations  for  all 
other  members  of  the  administrative  staff  and 
the  instructional  staff. 

c.  Determine  broad  educational  policies. 
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d.  Act  upon  matters  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance brought  to  its  attention  by  the  execu- 
tive. 

e.  Act  upon  matters  of  expansion,  building  and 
construction. 

f.  Secure  and  control  funds. 

g.  Keep  clientele  informed  as  to  services  and 
needs. 

h.  Adopt  and  control  budget. 

i.  Interest  and  attendance. 

3.  Charter  provisions,  as  found  in  institutions. 

(1)  Aims  and  purposes. 

(2)  Boards  of  trustees. 

a.  Size. 

b.  Composition. 

c.  Selection. 

d.  Tenure  and  retirement. 

e.  Replacement. 

f.  General  responsibilities. 

g.  By-laws. 

4.  By-laws,  statutes  and  other  regulations. 

(1)  Operation  of  boards  of  trustees. 

a.  Membereship. 

b.  Organization. 

c.  Duties. 

d.  Order  of  business. 

e.  Committees. 

(2)  Administration  of  institution. 

a.  Administrative  organization. 

b.  Areas  of  responsibilities  of  officers  and  fac- 
ulties. 

(3)  Faculties. 

a.  Composition. 

b.  Organization. 

c.  Privileges,  duties  and  powers. 

5.  Boards  of  trustees,  as  found  in  institutions. 
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(1)  Agencies  of  selection. 

a.  Election  by  constituencies. 

b.  Appointment. 

c.  Ex-officio. 

(2)  Constituency  representation. 

(3)  Size. 

(4)  Tenure  and  rotation. 

a.  Term  of  office. 

b.  Number,  size  and  years  of  service  of  rotation 
groups. 

(5)  Provision  for  expenses. 

a.  Bugetary. 

b.  Individual  member  responsibility. 

c.  Constituency  group  responsibility. 

d.  Shared  responsibility. 

(6)  Occupational  distribution  of  membership. 

(7)  Geographical  distribution  of  membership. 

(8)  Degrees  held  by  members. 

(9)  Personal  data  concerning  members. 

a.  Age. 

b.  Sex. 

c.  Business  activity. 

d.  Religious  affiliations. 

(10)  Relation  to  administrative  and  instructional 

officers. 

(11)  Duties  and  responsibilities. 

(12)  By-laws. 

(13)  Organization  and  officers. 

(14)  Meetings. 

(15)  Committees. 

(16)  Accounting  to  other  bodies. 

(17)  Minutes. 

(18)  Interest  and  attendance  at  meetings. 

C.  Internal  Organization  and  Administration. 

1.  Standards  and  institutional  status  with  reference 
thereto. 
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(1)  General  administrative  organization. 

a.  President. 

*(a)  Training  for  by  colleges  to  be  encouraged. 

b.  Secretary  to  the  president. 

c.  Secretary  to  the  college. 

* (a)  Publicity  and  promotion. 

*d.  Dean  of  administration. 

(2)  Instructional  organization. 

a.  Dean. 

b.  Director  of  research. 

c.  Librarian. 

d.  Assistant  librarian. 

e.  Student  assistants. 

(3)  Student  personnel. 

a.  Dean  of  men. 

b.  Dean  of  women. 

c.  Registrar. 

d.  Assistant  registrar. 

e.  Director  of  health. 

f.  Physician. 

(4)  Business  administration. 

a.  Business  manager. 

b.  Assistant  business  manager. 

c.  Superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

(5)  Staff  responsibilities  and  duties. 

(6)  Rating  the  administrative  organization. 

a.  Adequacy. 

b.  Definition  of  duties  or  functions. 

c.  Provision  for  an  administrative  council. 

(7)  The  faculty. 

a.  Committees. 

(a)  Standing. 

(b)  Special. 

b.  Departmental  organization. 

(a)  Basis  of  organization. 
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(a')  Subject  matter  fields. 

(b')  Fields  of  concentration. 

(b)  Duties. 

(a')  Recommend  courses  to  be  offered. 

(b')  Recommend  time  schedule. 

(c')  Recommend  persons  to  be  employed, 
(d')  Recommend  salary  changes  and  promo- 
tions. 

(8)  Administration  of  extra-curricular  activities. 

*(9)  Fact  findnig  office. 

*(10)  University  press. 

VI.  PHYSICAL  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

1.  Importance  of  the  physical  plant. 

(1)  The  point  of  view. 

2.  Present  holdings  and  value. 

(1)  Buildings. 

a.  When  constructed. 

b.  Value  - original  cost. 

c.  Total  value. 

d.  Value  per  student. 

(2)  Land. 

a.  Number  of  acres. 

b.  Total  value. 

3.  The  use  of  a score  card  in  studying  the  physical  plant. 

4.  A score  card  for  college  buildings  (Evenden,  Strayer 
and  Englehardt.) 

a.  Development. 

b.  The  card. 

c.  Significance  of  various  scores. 

5.  Major  items  of  the  score  card  and  institutional  fa- 
cilities. 

(1)  Site. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Size  and  form. 

c.  Nature  and  condition. 
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(2)  Buildings. 

a.  Campus  plan. 

b.  Gross  structure. 

c.  Internal  structure. 

d.  Interior  finish  and  decoration. 

e.  Type  of  construction. 

(3)  Service  systems. 

a.  Heating  and  ventilation. 

b.  Fire  protection. 

c.  Water  supply  system. 

d.  Toilet  system. 

e.  Artificial  lighting. 

f.  Other  service  systems. 

(a)  Cleaning. 

(b)  Clock. 

(c)  Telephone. 

(d)  Lockers. 

(e)  Laundry  (if  500  students). 

(f)  Elevators  (if  more  than  three  stories). 

(4)  Instruction  rooms, 

a.  Number. 

(a)  Factors  for  computing. 

(a')  Number  of  students  registered  for  each 
subject. 

(bO  Average  size  of  classes  in  each  subject, 
(c')  Average  number  of  periods  daily. 

(d')  Number  periods  in  school  day. 

(b)  Availability. 

(c)  Size  and  shape. 

(d)  Natural  light. 

(e)  Equipment. 

(5)  General  units. 

a.  Administration. 

b.  Library. 

c.  Auditorium  and  chapel. 

d.  Health,  recreation,  and  athletics. 

e.  Dormitories  and  social  rooms. 

f.  Study  rooms. 
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g.  Dining  hall. 

h.  Staff  offices. 

(6)  Faculty  homes. 

(7)  Utilization  of  plant. 

a.  Classification  of  space. 

(a)  Instructional  space. 

(b)  Accessory  space. 

(c)  Combination  instructional  and  accessory 
space. 

b.  Total  number  of  square  feet  per  student. 

c.  Number  of  square  feet  of  instructional  space 
per  student. 

d.  Rooms  and  student  capacity  of  each. 

e.  Percent  of  time  occupied  on  the  basis  of  forty- 
four  hours  per  week. 

f.  Percent  of  capacity  utilized  during  the  time  used. 

g.  Causes  of  low  utilization. 

(a)  Poor  schedule. 

(b)  Poor  building  plan. 

(c)  Size  of  rooms. 

(d)  Lack  of  office  rooms. 

(e)  Size  of  classes. 

h.  Means  of  increasing  utilization. 

(a)  Increase  number  of  periods. 

(b)  Better  schedule. 

(c)  Quarter  system. 

(8)  Alterations. 

a.  Possibilities. 

b.  Factors  to  be  considered. 

(a)  Cost. 

(b)  Unsatisfactory  result. 

(9)  Factors  to  be  considered  in  planning  future  ex- 
pansion. 

a.  Limitations  which  the  plant  places  upon  service. 

b.  Excessive  cost  of  maintenance  of  old  buildings. 

c.  Great  cost  of  remodeling  old  buildings. 

d.  Unsatisfactory  result  of  remodeling  old  build- 
ings. 
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e.  Provision  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  new 
buildings. 

(10)  Insurance. 

(11)  Maintenance. 

(12)  Care  of  buildings. 

(13)  Capital  outlay,  new  buildings,  remodeling,  etc. 

VII.  FACULTY 

A.  Data  Concerning  individuals. 

1.  Personal  data. 

(1)  Age. 

(2)  Sex. 

(3)  Family  relationships. 

a.  Marital  status. 

b.  Dependents. 

c.  Descent. 

2.  Preparation. 

(1)  Undergraduate. 

a.  High  school. 

b.  College  and  degrees. 

(2)  Graduate. 

a.  Advanced  work. 

b.  Degrees. 

(3)  Honorary  degrees. 

3.  Experience. 

(1)  Teaching. 

(2)  Business. 

4.  Remuneration. 

(1)  Regular  salary,  past  and  present. 

(2)  Supplementary  income. 

5.  Travel. 

6.  Command  of  foreign  language. 

7.  Professional  relationships. 

8.  Appointment. 

9.  Rank. 

(1)  At  time  of  appointment. 

(2)  Present. 
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10.  Administrative  offices. 

(1)  Instructional. 

(2)  Administrative. 

11.  Church  affiliations. 

12.  Reading. 

(1)  Professional. 

(2)  General  or  other. 

13.  Attention  to  physical  health. 

14.  Recreation. 

15.  Service  load. 

16.  Productive  activity. 

17.  Life  insurance  carried. 

B.  Status  of  Faculty  of  Institution  with  Reference  to 
Items  Under  A and  Certain  Other  Items. 

1.  Sex. 

2.  Age. 

3.  Preparation. 

(1)  Degrees  held — total  and  by  rank. 

a.  Earned. 

(a)  Total. 

(b)  Highest. 

(c)  Sources  of  degrees. 

(d)  Percentages. 

b.  Honorary  degrees. 

(2)  Experience. 

4.  Size  of  staff. 

(1)  Number. 

(2)  Ratio  of  number  to  the  number  of  students. 

5.  Staff  activities. 

(1)  Research. 

(2)  Contributions  to  scholarly  literature. 

(3)  Speaking. 

6.  Service  load. 

(1)  Hours  per  week  to  class  instruction. 

(2)  Weighted  hours  per  week  to  class  instruc- 
tion. 
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(3)  Student  clock  hours  per  week. 

(4)  Student  credit  hours  per  week, 

(5)  Hours  per  week  to  preparation. 

(6)  Hours  per  week  to  reading  papers. 

(7)  Hours  per  week  to  student  conference  work. 

7.  Salaries. 

(1)  Range  by  rank. 

(2)  Median  or  mean  by  rank. 

(3)  Salary  scale. 

8.  Supplemental^  income. 

(1)  Range  by  rank. 

(2)  Average  by  rank. 

9.  Organization. 

(1)  Rank,  percents. 

a.  Professor. 

b.  Associate  professor. 

c.  Assistant  professor, 

d.  Instructor, 

e.  Assistant. 

(2)  Bases  for  determining  rank  and  promotion. 

10.  Tenure. 

(1)  Term  of  appointment. 

(2)  Turnover  - trends, 

(3)  Causes  for  turnover. 

(4)  Remedies, 

11.  Retirement  provisions. 

(1)  Need  shown  by  age  distribution. 

(2)  Institutional  provisions. 

a.  Local. 

b.  In  connection  with  other  agencies. 

12.  Leave. 

13.  Certain  impressions  resulting  from  visits  to  insti- 
tutions. 

(1)  Personalities. 

(2)  Christian  influence, 

(3)  Moral  influence. 

(4)  Handicaps. 
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VIII.  INSTRUCTION 
A.  Administration. 

1,  General  principles,  standards  and  suggested  pro- 
cedures. 

(1)  Functional  unity  of  college  organization. 

(2)  Officers. 

a.  President. 

b.  Dean  of  the  faculty. 

c.  Dean  of  men. 

d.  Dean  of  women. 

e.  Registrar. 

(3)  Duties  and  functions  of  the  dean  of  the  faculty. 

a.  Administration  of  instructional  work. 

(a)  Study  curriculum. 

(b)  Recommended  major  changes. 

(c)  Study  and  evaluate  instruction. 

(d)  Initiate  and  supervise  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  instruction. 

(e)  Study  student  adjustments. 

(f)  Administer  educational  guidance  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  officials. 

(g)  Study  educational  placement  and  follow-up. 

(h)  Study  schedule  problems. 

b.  Responsibile  for  individual  and  collective  faculty 
problems. 

(a)  Recommendations  for  appointments  and  dis- 
missals. 

(b)  Adjust  conflicts  of  effort  and  over-laping  of 
functions. 

c.  Represent  the  faculty  as  a collective  unit. 

d.  Concerning  public  relations  and  services. 

(a)  Administer  extension  teaching. 

(b)  Administer  research  work. 

(a')  Advancement  of  knowledge. 

(b')  Service  to  the  community. 

(c)  Dissemination  of  information  about  the  work 
of  the  institution. 
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B.  Departmental  Organization, 

1,  Subject  matter  groups, 

2,  Divisional  organization,  (Related  subject  matter 
fields) 

3,  Head  of  department  or  division, 

(1)  Manner  of  selection, 

(2)  Duties, 

a.  Recommendation  of  courses  to  be  offered, 

b.  Recommenedation  of  time  schedule, 

c.  Recommendation  of  requirements  for  major  or 
field  of  concentration, 

d.  Recommendation  of  persons  to  be  employed  as 
instructors, 

e.  Recommendation  of  salary  changes, 

C,  Improvement  of  Instruction, 

1,  Instructional  officer  responsible, 

2,  Efforts  to  improve  teaching  methods, 

3,  Classroom  visits  by  instructional  orfficer, 

4,  Use  made  of  suggestions  of  students,  faculty  and 
alumni, 

5,  Efforts  to  improve  the  measurement  of  instruction, 

6,  Study  of  instructors’  marks, 

7,  The  use  of  psychological  tests  of  mental  ability, 

8,  The  use  of  achievement  tests, 

9,  Studies  relating  to  the  prediction  of  scholastic  suc- 
cess, 

10,  Classification  of  students  into  ability  groups, 

11,  Diagnosis,  remedial  instruction  and  educational 
guidance, 

(1)  Plans  for  student  guidance, 

(2)  Recovery  of  failing  students, 

(3)  Personal  guidance, 

12,  Class  size, 

13,  Measures  to  increase  student  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility, 

(1)  Honors  courses, 

(2)  General  reading  courses. 
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(3)  Individual  instruction. 

(4)  Apprenticeship, 

(5)  Scholarship. 

(6)  Study  abroad. 

14.  Course  unit  vs.  credit  hour  (quarter  or  semester). 

15.  The  quality  point  system. 

16.  In-service  study  by  faculty,  including  sabbatical 
leave. 

17.  Research  work  by  members  of  faculty. 

18.  Faculty  attendance  at  educational  meetings. 

19.  Methods,  and  standards  for  appointment. 

20.  Facilities. 

(1)  Libraries. 

(2)  Laboratories. 

(3)  Office  rooms. 

(4)  Conference  rooms. 

21.  Organizations. 

(1)  Faculty. 

a.  Study  of  professional  problems. 

b.  Study  of  subject  matter. 

(2)  Student. 

a.  Clarification  of  subject. 

b.  Expansion  of  interest. 

22.  Curriculum  study  by  faculty. 

D.  Extension  and  Correspondence  Teaching. 

1.  Administration. 

2.  Standards. 

E.  Auxiliary  Educational  Eacilities  and  Activities. 

1.  Public  service. 

(1)  Research. 

(2)  Clinical  service. 

(3)  Lecture  service  bureaus. 

(4)  Community  entertainments. 

2.  College  church. 

3.  Museum. 

(1)  Instructional  purposes, 

(2)  Community  service. 
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4.  Chapel  service. 

5.  Student  assemblies. 

6.  Student  recreation  and  entertainment. 

7.  University  theater  for  both  institutional  and  com- 
munity service. 

IX.  STUDENT  BODY,  ENROLLMENT  AND  RETENTION 

A.  Student  Body. 

1.  Personal  data. 

(1)  Sex. 

(2)  Age. 

(3)  Place  of  birth. 

(4)  Marital  status. 

2.  Environment. 

(1)  Community — type  and  nature. 

(2)  Family. 

a.  Parents. 

(a)  Descent. 

(b)  Occupation. 

(c)  Economic  status. 

(d)  Education. 

b.  Size  of  family. 

c.  College  experience  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

3.  Church  membership. 

4.  Interests  and  activities. 

(1)  Degrees  sought. 

(2)  Athletic  interests  and  activities. 

(3)  Recreational  interests  and  activities. 

(4)  Religious  activities. 

(5)  Club  and  professional  activities. 

(6)  Fraternity,  sorority  and  social  activities. 

(7)  Occupational  or  vocational  interests. 

a.  Distribution  to  the  various  vocations. 

b.  Percents  finding  desired  vocational  courses  in 
institutions. 

(8)  How  students  spend  their  time. 

a.  Academic  activity  (classroom,  laboratory  and 
study.) 
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b.  Extra-curricular  activities. 

c.  Work  for  pay. 

5.  Sources  of  support. 

(1)  Self  support. 

a.  Work  during  the  year. 

b.  Work  during  the  summer. 

c.  Previous  savings. 

(2)  Parents. 

(3)  Other  relatives. 

(4)  Scholarships. 

(5)  Borrowed  money. 

a.  Private  sources. 

b.  Student  loans. 

6.  Cost  of  attending  college  for  nine  months. 

7.  Living  conditions. 

(1)  Homes. 

(2)  Dormitories. 

(3)  Fraternity  and  sorority  houses. 

(4)  Private  homes. 

8.  Reasons  for  attending  college. 

(1)  Social. 

(2)  Religious. 

(3)  Educational  or  intellectual. 

(4)  Vocational. 

(5)  Miscellaneous. 

9.  Factors  in  choice  of  college. 

(1)  Location. 

(2)  Financial. 

(3)  Attributes  of  college. 

(4)  Personal  influences. 

(5)  Religious. 

(6)  Social. 

(7)  Vocational. 

(8)  Miscellaneous. 

10.  Ability  to  do  college  work. 

(1)  High  school  preparation. 

(2)  Psychological  and  other  standard  test  results. 
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11.  Working  load  of  students. 

(1)  Methods  of  study. 

(2)  Load  by  courses. 

(3)  Load  by  instructors. 

(4)  Load  by  departments. 

(5)  Load  by  classes  (Freshman,  Sophomore,  etc.) 

12.  Student  scholarship. 

(1)  Group  comparisons. 

a.  Men  and  women. 

b.  Fraternity  and  sorority  students  compared  with 
non-fraternity  and  non-sorority  students. 

(2)  Records  of  students  going  to  other  institutions 
for  advanced  and  graduate  work. 

B.  Enrollment  and  Retention. 

1.  Growth  as  shown  by  enrollments  during  a five  to  ten 
year  period. 

2.  Departmental  enrollments  during  a five  to  ten  year 
period. 

3.  Holding  power  of  institution. 

(1)  Enrollment  by  classes  during  a five  to  ten  year 
period. 

(2)  Withdrawals — number  and  cause. 

a.  Deficiencies. 

b.  Lack  of  funds. 

c.  Attend  college  near  home. 

d.  College  too  small. 

e.  Not  able  to  get  desired  work. 

f.  Faculty  not  satisfactory. 

4.  Catalogue  statements  of  enrollment. 

X.  STUDENT  PERSONNEL 

A.  The  promotional  office  or  officer. 

(1)  Purpose. 

(2)  Type  of  student  sought. 

(3)  Methods. 

a.  Mail. 

b.  Personal  visitation. 
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c.  Newspapers. 

d.  Radio. 

e.  Posters  in  churches. 

f.  Advertising  material  to  high  schools,  churches, 
and  libraries. 

g.  Relative  values  of  methods. 

2.  Student  reasons  for  entering  institutions. 

B.  Admission  and  Classification. 

1.  Relation  to  effective  administration  of  college. 

2.  Need  for  adequate  information. 

3.  Entrance  requirements  and  admission. 

(1)  Academic  requirements. 

(2)  Other  requirements. 

(3)  Credentials  required. 

(4)  Application. 

a.  How  made. 

b.  When  made. 

(5)  Administration. 

4.  Selection  of  students. 

(1)  Quality  of  students. 

(2)  Guidance  to  proper  college  or  curriculum. 

5.  Registration. 

(1)  Factors  making  for  efficiency. 

a.  Simplicity. 

b.  Economy  of  time. 

c.  Adequate  counsel. 

d.  Unitary. 

e.  Few  changes. 

(2)  Forms. 

(3)  Preparation  for 

(4)  Provision  for  changes. 

6.  Classification  of  students. 

(1)  Bases. 

(2)  Relation  to  program  of  studies. 

(3)  Administration. 

7.  Freshmen  orientation. 
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(1)  Freshmen  week. 

a.  Administraticm. 

b.  Programs. 

(2)  Lectures,  talks  or  courses  during  first  semester. 
C.  Registrar’s  Office  and  Student  Records. 

1.  Staff. 

(1)  Registrar. 

(2)  Assistants. 

2.  Functions  and  duties  of  the  office. 

(1)  Distribution  of  scholarships. 

(2)  Admission  by  certificate. 

(3)  File  of  admission  records. 

(4)  Evaluation  of  admission  credits. 

(5)  File  of  advanced  standing  records, 

(6)  Admission  by  examination. 

(7)  Schedule  of  courses. 

(8)  Schedule  of  rooms. 

(9)  Registration. 

(10)  Mail  registration. 

(11)  Correction  of  registration  errors. 

(12)  Staff  and  student  directories. 

(13)  Excess  schedules. 

(14)  Changing  schedules. 

(15)  Course  cards. 

(16)  Record  of  withdrawals. 

(17)  Student  academic  records. 

(18)  Checking  student  attendance. 

(19)  Record  of  instructors’  absences. 

(20)  Checking  academic  status  of  students. 

(21)  Schedule  of  final  examinations. 

(22)  Record  of  student  grades. 

(23)  Reports  on  student  grades. 

(24)  Removal  of  deficiencies. 

(25)  Checking  students  for  graduation. 

(26)  Issuance  of  certificates  and  diplomas. 

(27)  Issuance  of  transcripts. 

(28)  Preparation  of  official  reports. 

(29)  Preparation  of  college  catalogue. 
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(30)  Placement  of  graduates. 

3.  Records  and  forms. 

4.  The  college  catalogue. 

(1)  Numbering  and  levels  of  courses. 

(2)  Course  descriptions. 

(3)  Courses  listed  and  courses  given. 

(4)  Courses  given  but  not  listed. 

(5)  Enrollment  summaries. 

5.  Statistics  concerning  the  student  body. 

(1)  Size  and  growth. 

(2)  Holding  power. 

(3)  Geographical  distribution. 

(4)  Religious  affiliations. 

(5)  Degrees. 

D.  Student  Counseling. 

1.  Need. 

2.  Organization  and  activities. 

(1)  Deans  of  women  and  men. 

(2)  History  of  office  in  institution. 

(3)  Standards  and  their  sources. 

(4)  Personal  advisement  of  students. 

a.  Advising  freshmen. 

b.  Advising  students  who  voluntarily  seek  help. 

c.  Discovering  students  who  are  in  special  need  of 
help  or  guidance. 

d.  Advising  students  who  are  sent  to  the  dean. 

e.  Advising  concerning  the  granting  of  scholar- 
ships and  loans. 

f.  Giving  educational  guidance. 

g.  Giving  vocational  guidance. 

h.  Personal  advising  in  relation  to  discipline. 

i.  Personal  problems. 

j.  Moral  and  religious  guidance. 

(5)  Group  activities. 

a.  Social  activities,  relation  to. 

(a)  Social  calendar. 
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(b)  Initiation  and  organization  of  social  activi- 
ties. 

(c)  Regulation  of  number  of  activities,  and  stu- 
dent participation. 

(d)  Regulation  of  fraternities,  sororities  and 
social  clubs. 

(e)  Chaperoning. 

b.  Religious  activities,  relation  to. 

(6)  Academic  environment. 

a.  Dean’s  contribution — teaching. 

b.  Advising  on  educational  matters. 

(7)  Physical  environment. 

a.  Housing  of  students. 

b.  Relation  to  health  of  students. 

(a)  Sanitation. 

(b)  Food. 

(c)  Personal  hygiene. 

c.  Dean’s  office. 

(8)  Ways  and  means  of  performing  duties. 

a.  Delegation  of  duties. 

b.  Records. 

c.  Funds. 

(9)  The  dean’s  personal  growth. 

a.  Reading. 

b.  In-service  and  summer  training  or  study. 

c.  Attendance  upon  professional  meetings. 

E.  Placement  and  Follow-up  Service. 

1.  Officers  directly  responsible. 

2.  Personnel  department  or  officer,  a coordinating 
agency. 

3.  Placement  fee. 

F.  Health  Service. 

1.  Physical. 

(1)  The  physical  examination. 

(2)  Medical  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

(3)  Hospital  service. 

(4)  Nursing  service  on  campus. 
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(5)  Physical  facilities. 

a.  Rooms  and  equipment. 

b.  Isolation  provisions. 

2.  Mental  hygiene. 

(1)  Examination  and  treatment. 

3.  Dietitian  - dining  hall. 

4.  Institutional  organization. 

(1)  Personnel  department  as  related  to  other  depart- 
ments and  staff  members. 

(2)  Personnel  officer  as  related  to  various  depart- 
ments and  other  staff  members. 

G.  Living  Conditions. 

1.  Homes. 

2.  Dormitories. 

3.  Fraternity  and  sorority  houses. 

4.  Private  homes. 

XL  TEACHER  TRAINING 

A.  Local  Supply  and  Demand  for  Teachers. 

1.  Number  employed. 

(1)  Elementary,  junior  high,  senior  high. 

a.  Men. 

b.  Women. 

2.  Annual  turnover. 

3.  Sources  of  teacher  supply. 

4.  Salaries. 

5.  Requirements  for  appointment. 

B.  Students  of  Institution  Preparing  to  Teach. 

1.  Residence  of  students.  (Home) 

2.  Place  of  service,  if  doing  part  time  work. 

3.  Work  and  degrees  sought. 

(1)  Preparation,  entrance. 

(2)  Distribution  of  majors. 

(3)  Degrees  sought. 

C.  Alumni  Engaged  in  Teaching. 

1.  Where. 

2.  Types  of  work  and  fields  of  teaching. 
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3.  Preparation. 

(1)  Professional  courses. 

(2)  Academic  courses. 

D.  The  School  or  Department  of  Education. 

1.  Direction  and  control. 

(1)  Dean  or  head. 

a.  Selection. 

b.  Duties. 

2.  Standards  of  admission  to  school  or  courses  in  de- 
partment. 

3.  Degrees  offered. 

4.  Curricula. 

(1)  General  principles  to  be  observed. 

(2)  Functional  differentiation. 

(3)  Differentiation  of  courses  within  curricula. 

(4)  Sequence  and  organization  of  curricular  patterns. 

(5)  Breadth  of  curricular  contacts. 

(6)  Professional  treatment  of  subject  matter  courses. 

(7)  Special  methods  courses  by  critic  teachers. 

(8)  The  program  of  observation  and  practice  teach- 
ing. 

5.  Provisions  for  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

(1)  Contracts  or  agreements  with  local  or  nearby 
school  systems. 

a.  The  staff. 

(a)  Supervisors  and  critic  teachers. 

(b)  How  employed. 

(c)  Salary  provisions. 

(2)  Campus  training  and  demonstration  schools. 

a.  The  staff. 

(a)  Training. 

(b)  Salary. 

) 

b.  Physical  facilities. 

(a)  Rooms  or.  building. 

(b)  Equipment. 

c.  Library  provisions. 
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E.  Placement  and  Follow-up  Service. 

1.  Placement  as  related  to  the  personnel  department  or 
personnel  officer. 

2.  Follow-up. 

(1)  Need  and  advantages  or  benefits. 

a.  To  institution. 

b.  To  individuals  being  served. 

(2)  Means  and  methods. 

(3)  Persons  responsible  for 

XII.  CURRICULA  AND  STUDENT  PROGRAMS 

1.  Current  criticisms  of  curricula  and  results. 

(1)  Secondary. 

(2)  College. 

2.  A study  of  six  hundred  graduates  of  certain  liberal 
arts  colleges  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  criti- 
cisms.* 

(1)  An  arbitrary  grouping  of  subjects. 

(2)  Data  concerning  work  in  groups  or  departments. 

a.  Number  in  which  work  was  taken. 

b.  Registration. 

c.  Hours  taken. 

d.  Years  in  which  taken. 

(3)  Comparison  of  subject  matter  in  high  school  with 
that  taken  in  college. 

(4)  Departmental  spread  of  curricula. 

(5)  Patterns  of  curricula. 

(6)  Quality  of  work  taken. 

(7)  High  school  and  college  experience. 

a.  Number  of  high  schools  and  colleges  attended. 

b.  Years  elapsing  between  the  beginning  and  com- 
pletion of  college  curriculum. 

c.  Summer  sessions  attended. 

3.  Curricula  set  up  in  college  catalogue. 

(1)  Statements  of  purposes  and  basic  principles. 

(2)  Numbering  and  levels  of  courses. 

*Note:  A special  study  made  as  part  of  the  Luthern  Survey. 
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(3)  Advertised  courses  not  given. 

(4)  Advertised  courses  given, 

(5)  Courses  given  but  not  advertised. 

(6)  Semester  hours  offered  by  departments. 

(7)  Description  of  courses. 

4.  Over-expansion  of  departments  and  results. 

(1)  Number  of  courses  and  size  of  classes. 

(3)  Number  and  over-lapping  of  courses. 

5.  Departmental  trend  in  enrollments. 

6.  Pre-professional  curricula. 

7.  Classification  of  students  and  student  programs. 

(1)  Over-lapping  of  classes  in  courses  offered. 

a.  Effect  upon  quality  of  work  offered. 

b.  Effect  upon  quality  of  work  done  by  student. 

8.  Degree  requirements. 

(1)  Total  hours  required. 

(2)  Major  and  minor  group  or  subject  requirements. 

(3)  Division  or  field  of  concentration  replacing  major 
and  minor  group  requirements. 

(4)  Advanced  course  requirements. 

(5)  General  reading  requirements. 

9.  Graduate  work. 

(1)  Conditions  and  facilities. 

(2)  What  is  being  offered. 

10.  Efforts  to  improve  curricula  and  student  programs. 

(1)  Articulation  with  secondary  schools  as  affecting 
graduation  requirements. 

(2)  Separation  into  junior  and  senior  divisions. 

(3)  Survey  courses. 

(4)  Revision  of  methods  of  instruction. 

(5)  Study  of  curricula  and  administration. 

(6)  Study  of  curricula  by  the  faculty, 
a.  Standing  and  special  committees. 

(7)  Differentiation. 

(8)  Adjustment  of  working  loads. 

(9)  Quarter  system  vs.  semester. 
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XIII.  LIBRARY 

1.  Physical  Plant  and  Equipment. 

(1)  Building. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Reading  room  and  its  capacity. 

c.  Stack  room  and  its  capacity. 

d.  Office. 

e.  Work  quarters. 

f.  Room  for  pleasure  reading. 

g.  Heat  and  ventilation. 

h.  Light. 

(2)  Equipment. 

a.  Tables. 

b.  Artificial  lights. 

c.  Stacks  and  shelving. 

d.  Filing  cases. 

2.  Library  Staff. 

(1)  Librarian. 

(2)  Cataloguer. 

(3)  Circulation  and  other  assistants. 

(4)  Student  help. 

(5)  Rank. 

(6)  Salaries, 

(7)  Methods  of  appointment. 

(8)  Training. 

3.  Administration. 

(1)  Librarian  responsible  to  the  president. 

(2)  Departmental  libraries. 

(3)  Additions, 

(4)  Budget  and  expenditures. 

a.  Appropriations. 

b.  Distribution  of  expenditures. 

(5)  Library  statistics. 

(6)  Inventory. 

(7)  Binding. 

(8)  Duplicates. 

(9)  Acceptance  and  management  of  gifts. 
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4.  Cataloguing  and  Classification. 

(1)  System  of  classification. 

(2)  Catalogues. 

a.  Dictionary. 

b.  Shelf. 

c.  Departmental. 

(3)  Periodicals. 

(4)  Pamphlets. 

(5)  Cataloguing  rules. 

(6)  Cards. 

(7)  Cases. 

5.  The  Book  Stock. 

(1)  Total. 

(2)  Distribution. 

6.  The  Periodicals. 

(1)  Distribution. 

(2)  Comparisons  and  check  against  standards. 

7.  Accessibility  of  Books  and  Periodicals. 

(1)  Reserve  collections. 

(2)  Stacks,  open  or  closed. 

(3)  Files  for  periodicals. 

(4)  Departmental  libraries. 

8.  Insurance. 

(1)  Books. 

(2)  Card  catalogues,  shelf  lists  and  other  records. 
XIV.  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  AND  ACCOUNTING 

A.  General  Considerations  and  Standards. 

1.  The  financial  problems. 

(1)  Importance  to  the  educational  program. 

(2)  Causes  of  the  acuteness  of  the  problem. 

B.  Present  Financial  Situation  of  the  Institution. 

1.  Assets. 

(1)  Buildings. 

a.  Number. 

b.  Value. 

(2)  Campus  and  grounds, 
a.  Acreage. 
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b.  Value. 

(3)  Equipment. 

a.  Inventory. 

b.  Value. 

(4)  Real  estate  other  than  campus  and  buildings. 

(5)  Stocks. 

(6)  Bonds. 

(7)  Mortgages. 

(8)  Personal  notes. 

(9)  Other 

a.  Cash  awaiting  investment  as  endowment. 

b.  Cash  for  other  use. 

c.  Notes  receivable. 

d.  Accounts  receivable. 

e.  Accrued  interest  not  collected. 

f.  Supplies,  etc. 

2.  Liabilities. 

(1)  Mortgages,  outstanding. 

(2)  Notes,  outstanding. 

(3)  Accounts  payable. 

3.  Funds. 

(1)  Endowment. 

(2)  Annuities. 

4.  Receipts  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(1)  From  supporting  constituency  organizations. 

(2)  From  individuals. 

(3)  From  productive  funds. 

(4)  From  the  operation  of  the  college. 

a.  Instructional  fees. 

b.  Special  fees. 

c.  Supplementary  business. 

(5)  Miscellaneous. 

(6)  Net  financial  progress. 

C.  Sources  and  Methods  of  Securing  Support. 

1.  Supportnig  constituency  organizations  or  groups. 

2.  Gifts  from  individuals. 

3.  Productive  funds. 
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4.  Operation  of  the  college. 

(1)  Student  fees. 

a.  Instructional. 

b.  Special. 

(2)  Supplementary  business. 

5.  Miscellaneous. 

6.  Possibility  of  increase. 

(1)  Supporting  constituency  organizations  or  groups. 

(2)  Gifts  from  individuals. 

(3)  Productive  funds. 

a.  Increase  in  amount. 

b.  Better  investment. 

(4)  Operation  of  college. 

a.  Student  fees. 

(a)  Instructional. 

(b)  Special. 

b.  Supplementary  business. 

c.  Economic  operation. 

(5)  Other  potential  sources  of  increase. 

a.  Boards  of  trustees. 

b.  Purchase  discounts. 

c.  Interest  on  bank  balances. 

(6)  Financial  economics. 

a.  Debts. 

(a)  Source. 

(b)  Form. 

(c)  History. 

b.  Administrative  economies. 

(7)  Financial  promotion, 
a.  Financial  campaigns. 

(a)  Number. 

(b)  Amounts  sought. 

(c)  Amounts  pledged. 

(d)  Amounts  realized. 

(e)  Number  of  persons  contributing. 

(f)  Per  capita  contribution. 

(g)  Types  of  donors. 

(a')  Small. 

(b')  Large. 
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(h)  Methods  of  soliciting. 

(i)  Collections. 

(a')  Policy. 

(b')  Methods. 

(j)  Accounting. 

(a')  Designation  of  purpose. 

(b')  Expenses  of  campaign. 

(c')  Collections. 

b.  Personal  campaigns  or  soliciting  by  officers, 
trustees  and  friends. 

D.  Disbursements  and  Accounting 

1.  Current  expenditures. 

(1)  Educational. 

a.  Administration. 

b.  Instruction. 

(a)  Regular  salary. 

(b)  Sabbatical  salary. 

(c)  Pensions. 

(d)  Supplies. 

c.  Operation  and  maintenance. 

d.  Student  welfare. 

(2)  Non-educational. 

a.  Scholarships. 

b.  Subsidies  for  athletics  and  other  activities. 

c.  Student  promotion. 

d.  Einancial  promotions. 

e.  Supplementary  business. 

f.  Debt  service. 

g.  Rent. 

2.  Capital  outlay. 

(1)  Lands. 

(2)  New  buildings. 

(3)  Additions  to  buildings. 

(4)  Permanent  improvements  (walks,  drives,  etc.) 

3.  Practice  with  regard  to  disbursements. 

(1)  Purchases. 

a.  How  and  by  whom  authorized. 

b.  Placement  of  order. 
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c.  How  received  and  checked. 

(2)  Payment. 

a.  How  and  by  whom  authorized. 

b.  Check  signatures. 

E.  Supplementary  Business  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

1.  Dormitories. 

2.  Dining  halls. 

3.  Book  stores. 

4.  Laundry. 

5.  Other. 

F.  Accounting  and  Budgetary  Procedure. 

1.  Accounting. 

(1)  Treasurer’s  office. 

(2)  Business  office. 

2.  Budgetary  procedure. 

(1)  General  principles  and  purposes. 

(2)  Budget  control  of  expenditures. 

(3)  Preparation  of  budget. 

(4)  Adoption. 

(5)  Operation  of  budget. 

3.  Financial  and  budget  reports. 

(1)  Compartive  balance  sheet. 

a.  Endowment. 

b.  Plant. 

c.  Current  accounts. 

(2)  Operating  statements  and  summary  budget 
report. 

(3)  Report  of  supplementary  business  account. 

(4)  Control  reports. 

a.  Investment  and  endowment  (detailed). 

b.  Detailed  budget  report  (budget  form). 

(5)  Treasurer’s  annual  report  (for  trustees,  contrib- 
utors, friends  and  prospective  donors.) 

4.  The  audit. 

(1)  By  whom  authorized  and  received. 

(2)  By  whom  made. 
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G.  Cost  studies, 

1.  Cost  per  student. 

(1)  Current  expenditures. 

a.  Educational. 

b.  Non-educational. 

c.  Other  economic  costs. 

I 

(a)  Depreciation  and  interest  on  investment. 

(b)  Use  of  plant  for  supplementary  business. 

d.  Percentage  distribution. 

e.  Total. 

f.  Comparisons. 

2.  Value  of  plant  per  student. 

3.  Credit  hour  cost  per  student. 

(1)  By  department. 

(2)  Comparisons. 

4.  Supplementary  business. 

(1)  Receipts  and  expenditures. 

(2)  Profit  or  loss. 

H.  Student  Relations  to  Institutional  Finance. 

1.  The  major  problem. 

2.  History  of  fees  charged  (catalogue  statements,  20 
year  period.) 

(1)  Actual  charges. 

(2)  Purchasing  power, 

3.  Current  earnings  from  student  fees. 

4.  Student  collections. 

5.  Scholarship  funds. 

(1)  Provisions  for 

a.  Budgetary. 

b.  Capital  funds. 

c.  Outside  sources  not  responsible  to  the  institution. 

(2)  Administration. 

a.  Scholarship  requirements. 

b.  Other  requirements. 

6.  Loan  funds. 

(1)  Types. 

a.  Restricted. 

b.  Revolving. 
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(2)  How  provided. 

(3)  Administration. 

a.  Scholarship  requirements. 

b.  Other  requirements. 

7.  Remittance  of  fees. 

8.  Student  employment  by  institution. 

9.  Relation  of  student  subsidy  to  student  fees  collected. 

(1)  Fees  collected. 

(2)  Assistance  given. 

(3)  Per  cent  assistance  is  of  fees  collected. 

10.  Amounts  and  distribution  of  subsidy  to  individual 
students. 

I.  Management  of  Endowment  and  Other  Trust  Funds. 

1.  General  principles. 

2.  Suggested  distribution. 

3.  Development  of  present  endowment. 

4.  Loans  of  endowment  funds. 

5.  Hypothecation  of  endowment  investments. 

6.  Transfer  of  endowment  income  to  current  funds. 

7.  Custody  of  securities. 

8.  Bond  of  treasurer. 

9.  Signature  of  checks,  (signed  and  countersigned). 

10.  Costs  of  management. 

11.  Methods  of  management. 

(1)  Employment  of  trust  company. 

(2)  A group  of  colleges  joining  together  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  investment  trust. 

(3)  A group  of  colleges  joining  together  in  the  em- 
ployment of  expert  service. 

12.  Investment  of  permanent  funds. 

13.  Gains  and  losses  in  trust  funds. 

14.  Annuity  investments. 

15.  Accounting  for  endowment. 

16.  Reports. 

(1)  To  friends  and  supporters. 

(2)  Information  necessary  for  control  and  safety  to 
those  charged  with  responsibility. 
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XV.  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF 
STUDENTS 

A.  The  Religious  Aim  or  Purpose  of  the  Institution. 

B.  Contributing  Factors  and  Means  or  Agencies. 

1.  Board  of  control. 

(1)  Religious  attitude  of  members. 

(2)  Religious  atmosphere  of  meetings. 

(3)  Denominational  representation  on  board. 

2.  Faculty  and  administrative  staff. 

(1)  Religious  qualifications  to  be  met  for  employment. 

(2)  Scholastic  qualifications  and  their  relation  to  re- 
ligious and  moral  influence. 

(3)  Teaching  ability  and  its  relation  to  religious  and 
moral  influences. 

(4)  Personality  and  character  as  related  to  religious 
and  moral  influence. 

(5)  Student  judgment  as  to  the  religious  and  moral 
influence  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  staff. 

(6)  Alumni  judgment  as  to  the  religious  and  moral 
influence  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  staff. 

(7)  Analysis  of  religious  interests  and  activities  of 
the  faculty  and  administrative  staff. 

3.  Religious  education. 

(1)  Department  and  staff. 

(2)  Courses  offered. 

a.  Required. 

b.  Elective. 

(3)  Number  of  students  taking  each  course. 

(4)  Life  and  vocational  interests  of  those  taking 
courses  in  religious  education. 

4.  Chapel  services. 

(1)  Attendance  and  attendance  requirements. 

(2)  Programs. 

(3)  Student  judgment  as  to  influence. 

(4)  Faculty  judgment  as  to  influence. 

5.  The  church,  college  and  local. 

(1)  Attendance  and  attendance  requirements. 

(2)  Student  participation  in  activities. 
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(3)  Student  opinion  as  to  influence. 

6.  Student  organizations  maintained  for  religious  and 
moral  influence. 

(1)  Number  and  membership. 

(2)  Organization. 

(3)  Quality  of  leadership. 

(4)  Activities. 

(5)  Financial  support. 

(6)  Participation. 

a.  Extent. 

b.  Regulation. 

(7)  Relationship  to  church  work. 

7.  Influence  of  other  organizations  and  activities  of  col- 
lege life. 

(1)  Social  fraternities  and  sororities. 

(2)  General  social  activities. 

(3)  Honorary  fraternities  and  organizations. 

(4)  Athletics. 

(5)  Regular  course  content  and  attitude  of  instruc- 
tors toward  it. 

8.  Physical  facilities. 

(1)  Provisions. 

(2)  Influences. 

a.  Architecture. 

b.  Decorations. 

c.  Care  and  sanitation. 

9.  Institutional  influence. 

(1)  Student  statements  as  to  the  effect  of  college 
life. 

(2)  Analysis  of  the  religious  life  of  alumni,  (a  lim- 
ited number  of  graduates  covering  a ten  year 
period). 

a.  Church  membership. 

b.  Church  attendance. 

c.  Number  of  religious  activities  in  which  partici- 
pating. 

d.  Average  contributions  to  benevolence. 
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e.  Per  cent  participating  in  various  community  ac- 
tivities. 

f.  Alumni  estimate  of  the  influence  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

XVI.  EXTRA  - CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Relation  to  educational  theory  and  philosophy. 

2.  Standards  and  their  sources. 

3.  Organization,  control  and  unification. 

(1)  Selection  and  control  of  numbers. 

a.  Types  of  organizations  and  activities. 

b.  Need. 

c.  Means  of  control. 

(2)  Participation. 

a.  Need  for  control. 

b.  Means  and  devices  for  control. 

(a)  Development  of  proper  attitude  toward  aca- 
demic achievement. 

(b)  Development  of  . proper  attitude  toward 
health. 

(c)  Development  of  proper  attitude  toward  abil- 
ities of  all  to  perform  tasks. 

(d)  The  point  system. 

c.  Factors  to  be  considered. 

(a)  Present  student  interests. 

(b)  Relation  to  recreational  and  avocational  ac- 
tivities of  life  after  graduation. 

(c)  Relation  to  vocational  interests. 

(3)  Faculty  advisers. 

a.  Interest  and  qualifications. 

b.  Relation  of  work  to  service  load. 

(4)  Academic  relationship. 

a.  Relation  to  curricular  activities. 

b.  Academic  credit. 

(5)  Financial  support. 

a.  Collection  of  money  and  fees. 

b.  Budgeting. 

c.  Accounting. 
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d.  Auditing. 

(6)  Physical  facilities. 

a.  Student  activity  building  or  rooms  and  equip- 
ment. 

(7)  Unification  of  social  program. 

a.  Need  for  integeration. 

b.  Attempts  to  unify  the  social  program. 

c.  Defects. 

(8)  Faculty  and  student  attitudes. 

(9)  Student  handbook. 

4.  Specific  organizations  and  activities. 

(1)  Governing  bodies. 

a.  Student  government. 

(a)  Purpose,  catalogue  and  handbook  state- 
ments. 

(b)  Organization. 

(c)  Relation  to  the  administration  of  institution. 

(d)  Participation  without  a specific  student  or- 
ganization. 

(e)  Student  judgment  as  to  value. 

(f)  Student  judgment  as  to  type  needed. 

(g)  Faculty  judgment  as  to  value. 

(h)  Faculty  judgment  as  to  type  needed. 

b.  Class  organizations. 

(a)  Class  officers. 

(b)  Class  activities. 

(2)  Departmental  clubs. 

a.  Basis  of  classification. 

b.  Purposes. 

c.  How  organized  or  degree  of  formality. 

d.  Selection  of  members. 

e.  Meetings. 

f.  Fees. 

g.  Faculty  adviser. 

h.  Specific  organizations  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. 
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(3)  Sacial  groups. 

a.  Fraternities  and  sororities,  Greek  letter. 

(a)  Status  and  activities. 

(b)  Housing. 

(c)  Regulation  and  control. 

b.  Other  social  groups. 

(4)  Honorary  societies. 

a.  National  Greek  letter. 

b.  Local  Greek  letter. 

c.  National  non-Greek  letter. 

d.  Local  non-Greek  letter. 

(5)  Religious  organizations  and  activities. 

a.  Campus  organizations. 

b.  Chapel  attendance  and  participation. 

c.  Church  attendance  and  participation. 

(6)  Miscellaneous  clubs, 
a.  Radio,  camera,  etc. 

(7)  Civic  attractions. 

XVH.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 

1.  The  place  of  physical  education  and  athletics  in 
colleges. 

2.  Equipment  and  facilities. 

(1)  Gymnasium. 

a.  Playing  floors  and  activity  rooms. 

b.  Offices. 

c.  Examining  rooms. 

d.  Locker  rooms. 

e.  Drying  rooms. 

f.  Showers. 

g.  Towel  rooms. 

h.  Toilets. 

i.  Athletic  supply  rooms. 

j.  Swimming  pool. 

k.  Indoor  running  track. 

l.  Gymnasium  equipment. 

(2)  Outdoor  facilities, 
a.  Stadium. 
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(a)  Playing  fields. 

(b)  Team  rooms,  press  boxes,  etc. 

b.  Outdoor  tracks. 

c.  Baseball  fields. 

d.  Tennis  courts. 

e.  Soccer  fields. 

f.  Horse  shoe  courts,  archery  range,  etc. 

3.  The  department  of  physical  education. 

(1)  Administration. 

a.  Staff. 

(a)  Director. 

(b)  Coaches. 

(c)  Graduate  managers. 

(d)  Student  managers. 

b.  Departmental  meetings. 

c.  Handling  of  students. 

(a)  Physical  and  medical  examinations. 

(b)  Classifications. 

(c)  Gymnasium  suits. 

(d)  Excuses  and  absences. 

(e)  Make-up  work. 

(f)  Grading  and  records. 

(g)  Requirements. 

d.  Management  of  facilities. 

(a)  Swimming  pool. 

(b)  Gymnasium. 

(c)  Locker  rooms. 

(d)  Soap  dispensation. 

(e)  General  sanitation. 

(f)  Athletic  equipment. 

(g)  Loss  of  equipment. 

e.  Handling  finances. 

(a)  Receipts. 

(b)  Disbursements. 

(c)  Deficits. 

(2)  Activities. 

a.  Required  work. 

b.  Instruction  in  hygiene. 
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c.  Gymnasium  work. 

d.  Corrective  work. 

e.  Outdoor  activities. 

f.  Intramural  athletics. 

g.  Range  of  activities. 

h.  Recreational  activities  for  the  faculty. 

i.  Inter-collegiate  athletics. 

(a)  Control  and  business  management. 

(b)  Elegibility  of  athletes  for  participation. 

(c)  Membership  in  “conference”  groups. 

(d)  Special  physical  examinations. 

(e)  Training  tables: 

(f)  Athletic  scholarships. 

(g)  Part  time  employment  for  athletes. 

(h)  Tutoring  for  athletes. 

(i)  Contracts  for  athletic  contests. 

(j)  Scouting. 

(k)  Number  of  contests. 

(l)  Number  of  absences  from  campus. 

(m)  Post  season  games. 

(n)  Time  spent  in  practice. 

(o)  Alumni  and  athletics. 

(3)  Policies. 

a.  Relation  to  other  activities. 

b.  Regarding  findings  of  medical  examination. 

c.  Conduct  of  work. 

d.  Sex-education. 

e.  Sanitation. 

f.  Emphasis. 

(4)  Contributions  and  developments. 

(5)  Contributions  to  the  development  of  morals  and 
character. 

(6)  Data  regarding  personnel  of  staff. 

a.  Training  and  experience. 

b.  Salaries. 
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AREAS 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SPACE  DEVOTED  TO 
VARIOUS  AREAS 

An  attempt  has  been  made  through  the  data  presented 
in  Table  XI  to  show  the  scope  of  certain  surveys  and  the  per- 
centage of  space  (pages)  given  to  the  various  areas  repre- 
sented in  the  reports  of  these  surveys.  The  Coe,  Evangeli- 
cal, and  Missouri  survey  reports  which  are  included  in  the 
analysis  presented  in  Chapter  IV  were  not  available  to  the 
writer  when  this  table  was  prepared,  hence  are  not  included. 
The  Iowa  survey,  representing  one  of  the  first  state  surveys, 
and  the  Oregon  survey,  representing  one  of  the  most  recent 
state  surveys  conducted  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, are  included  in  this  table.  They  were  not  included 
in  the  analysis  of  survey  reports  from  which  the  preceding 
composite  outline  was  compiled,  nor  in  the  analysis  of  dis- 
cussions and  recommendations  summarized  in  Chapter  IV. 
Their  inclusion  here  gives  some  notion  of  the  development 
of  such  state  surveys. 

Facts  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  interpreting  Table  XL — Table 
XI  must  be  interpreted  with  care.  The  tabulation  is  not  in- 
tended to  present  data  for  the  comparison  of  one  survey 
With  another.  It  may,  however,  be  of  value  in  helping  to 
show  the  development  of  the  scope  of  surveys  and  the  areas 
being  emphasized.  In  attempting  to  determine  the  points 
of  significance  in  the  table  certain  facts  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  institu- 
tions which  were  being  surveyed  differ  with  respect  to  con- 
stituencies and  sources  of  support.  The  purposes  of  surveys 
also  vary,  and  in  some  cases  limit  the  scope  of  the  survey 
a-s  far  as  number  of  areas  is  concerned. 

The  Vermont  survey  proposed  to  determine  whether  the 
State  was  justified  in  subsidizing  higher  education. 

The  Illinois  and  Tennessee  surveys  were  statistical  in 
character.  The  former  presents  data  concerning  all  the  col- 
leges of  the  state  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  place  of  the 
denominational  college  in  the  higher  educational  program  of 
the  state.  The  Tennessee  survey  was  a study  of  the  status 
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Survey  

Date  

Number  of  Institutions  
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Location  — Factors  Involved  
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III. 
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12.5 
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f 4 

4.1  ' 
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I 1 

1.0 
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Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
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1.4 
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3.2 

1.6 

1 

(1 

(2 

(3 
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made  Vol.  Ill  of  this  report  which  devotes  138  pages  to  religious  work  among 
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of  higher  education  in  the  state  in  an  effort  to  create  greater 
interest  in  higher  education  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the 
state  and  to  encourage  college  attendance. 

The  Oregon  and  Iowa  studies  attacked  in  particular  the 
problems  of  coordination  of  control,  and  the  definition  and 
coordination  of  the  functions  of  the  institutions  of  these 
respective  states. 

Rutgers  University,  in  order  to  formulate  an  educational 
program  looking  toward  the  future,  desired  facts  concerning 
the  educational  services  needed  in  the  state,  which  the  Uni- 
versity should  render. 

The  Davidson  survey  was  limited  to  four  specific  areas: 
the  distribution  of  executive  and  administrative  functions, 
the  present  status  and  future  development  of  the  educational 
program,  the  utilization  of  space  and  additional  space  re- 
quirements, and  the  program  for  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian leaders. 

The  Louisville  and  Kentucky  Conferences  survey  was 
concerned  with  the  status  of  the  Methodist,  South,  higher 
education  in  Kentucky,  and  the  possibility  of  uniting  certain 
institutions  and  the  relocation  of  the  institution  or  institu- 
tions thus  formed. 

The  Methodist,  South,  Religious  survey  attempted  to  de- 
termine the  religious  function  of  the  colleges  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South. 

The  Hanover  survey  presented  the  basic  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered in  formulating  a program  of  development  for  the 
college. 

The  Evangelical  study  proposed  to  determine  the  educa- 
tional status  of  this  denomination’s  institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  load  which  the  church  can  carry,  and  the  need 
and  possibility  of  readjustments  in  and  among  the  institu- 
tions in  order  to  balance  the  load. 

The  Lutheran,  Disciples,  and  Methodist  surveys  were 
studies  of  large  denominational  groups  of  colleges,  each 
institution  involved  being  intimately  studied.  The  Lutheran 
survey  sought  to  determine  the  educational  situation  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  and  to  consider  the  relation  of  its 
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educational  work  to  the  whole  status  of  religious  education 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A general  picture  and 
evaluation  of  the  college  and  university  work,  an  educational 
program,  and  the  historical  development  of  the  educational 
w^ork  of  the  church  were  presented. 

The  Disciples’  study  was  a comprehensive  survey  to  ob- 
tain accurate  and  complete  information  in  a scientific  man- 
ner regarding  the  work  and  the  need  of  each  institution  af- 
filiated with  the  denomination. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  survey  proposed  to  determine 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  service  being  rendered  by  the 
institutions  of  the  church,  to  appraise  their  work  and  sug- 
gest improvements,  to  assist  in  formulating  a comprehen- 
sive, constructive  policy,  to  inform  the  church  in  order  that 
it  might  be  inspired  to  more  generous  support,  and  to  sup- 
ply a basis  for  the  distribution  of  church  funds.  The  Evans- 
ville report  is  included  in  Table  XI  as  typical  of  this  group. 

The  survey  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  an  ex- 
amination of  the  practices  and  policies  in  vogue  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  oi'der  to  discover  which  were  in  line  with  modern 
educational  principles  and  which  were  not,  and  to  offer  sug- 
gestions for  improvement. 

The  Cleveland  survey  studied  the  higher  educational 
facilities  and  needs  of  the  community,  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  state,  in  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  organ- 
ization of  a university  with  the  two  institutions  now  located 
in  Cleveland  as  component  parts. 

The  Denver  study  was  made  in  order  to  supply  data  and 
suggestions  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  for  his  guid- 
ance in  selecting  problems  for  the  consideration  of  the  trus- 
tees and  the  faculty  from  time  to  time.  A special  report  on 
library  conditions  and  the  need  of  a library  school  was  made. 

Brown  University  desired  an  appraisal  of  its  program 
from  the  outside  in  terms  of  American  education  in  general, 
the'  survey  itself  to  be  an  essential  element  in  its  deliberate- 
ly planned  educational  program  and  of  importance  because 
of  the  ultimate  financial  implications  of  this  program. 

Another  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  limitation  of  this 
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study  to  college  and  university  surveys  not  including  surveys 
of  professional  education  except  as  teacher  training  is  found 
in  colleges  and  universities. 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  allotments  of  space 
to  the  various  areas  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
headings  and  detailed  items  of  the  composite  outline  pre- 
sented in  the  preceding  section. 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF 
AREAS  STUDIED 

With  the  above  factors  in  mind,  the  following  summary 
and  observations  are  presented. 

Only  three  surveys,  the  Lutheran,  Disciples,  and  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  covered  all  the  areas  of  the  composite  out- 
line. Others,  however,  approximated  the  total  number.  Some 
of  the  earlier  surveys  covered  a relatively  large  number  of 
areas  but  were  not  as  close  and  intimate  in  their  study  as 
the  later,  more  comprehensive  surveys.  The  size  of  the  in- 
stitution has  no  effect  upon  the  number  of  areas  studied. 
The  purpose  or  purposes  of  the  survey,  however,  affect  the 
number  of  areas  studied. 

The  one  area  common  to  all  the  surveys  of  this  group  is 
history,  purpose  and  service.  All  but  one  covered  financial 
suppport,  management,  and  accounting.  The  one  exception, 
Illinois,  touches  upon  this  area  in  a brief  statement  of  stand- 
ards for  four-year  colleges.  All  but  one  includes  control  and 
administration.  The  other  areas  in  order  of  number  of  sur- 
veys covering  are:  faculty  (15),  supporting  organizations 
and  constituencies  (14),  student  body  and  enrollment  (14), 
plysical  plant  and  equipment  (13),  student  personnel  (13), 
teacher  training  (13),  curricula  and  student  programs  (13), 
library  (11),  location  (11),  instruction  (10),  physical  educa- 
tion and  athletics  (10),  accreditation  (8),  provisions  for  the 
religious  life  of  students  (8),  and  extra-curricular  activities 
(8). 
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TRENDS  IN  EMPHASISi 

I.  In  general,  supporting  organizations  and  constituen- 
cies were  given  more  attention  by  the  surveys  of  state  insti- 
tutions and  the  statistical  surveys  of  all  the  institutions  of 
a given  state  than  was  given  in  the  surveys  of  private  non- 
denominational  and  the  denominational  groups.  However, 
the  latter  gave  considerable  attention  to  this  area.  There  is 
no  distinct  tendency  as  between  the  earlier  and  later  surveys. 

II.  The  denominational  group  surveys  and  those  of  pri- 
vate non-denominational  institutions  gave  more  attention  to 
the  factors  affecting  location  than  did  the  surveys  of  state 
institutions  and  the  statistical  surveys,  with  two  exceptions. 
There  is  no  distinct  difference  between  the  earlier  and  later 
surveys. 

III.  Of  the  earlier  surveys  only  one  gave  attention  to  ac- 
creditation. This  survey  was  concerned  with  the  place  of 
the  denominational  liberal  arts  college  in  a given  state’s  pro- 
gram of  higher  education.  The  other  seven  surveys  study- 
ing this  area  were  surveys  of  denominational  institutions. 

IV.  Sixteen  of  the  seventeen  surveys  studied  control 
and  administration,  with  thirteen  giving  attention  to  both 
control  and  administration,  and  three  giving  attention  to 
control  only.  Of  the  thirteen  studying  both  control  and  ad- 
ministration, eight  gave  about  equal  emphasis  to  each  phase, 
four  emphasized  administration  considerably  more  than  con- 
trol, and  one,  an  early  state  survey,  gave  more  emphasis  to 
control.  Two  of  the  four  giving  greater  emphasis  to  admin- 
istration were  denominational,  and  two  were  private  non- 
denominational  surveys.  The  denominational  surveys  and 
the  later  surveys  of  state  institutions  tended  to  give  about 
the  same  emphasis  to  control  and  administration. 

VI.  Thirteen  surveys  studied  physical  plant  and  equip- 
ment. The  purposes  of  the  other  four,  as  stated  in  the  re- 
ports, do  not  indicate  the  need  for  the  inclusion  of  this  area. 
The  percentage  distributions  of  space  to  physical  plant  and 
equipment  do  not  vary  significantly  from  the  median  of  the 

1.  The  Roman  numerals  in  this  section  correspond  to  the  designation 
of  the  subtopics  in  Table  XI. 
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group  including  this  area.  The  earlier  surveys  and  the  sur- 
veys of  institutions  other  than  those  of  state  institutions 
.tended  to  give  relatively  more  space  to  this  area  than  did 
those  of  state  institutions. 

VII.  The  faculty  was  studied  by  all  surveys  where  an 
evaluation  of  the  educational  program  was  proposed  or  im- 
plied in  the  stated  purposes  of  the  survey.  In  general,  the 
surveys  of  denominational  and  private  non-denominational 
institutions  tended  to  emphasize  this  area  more  than  did 
the  surveys  of  state  institutions.  However,  the  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  this  area  in  the  survey  of  one  state  institu- 
tion is  the  median  of  the  amounts  given  in  the  surveys 
studying  the  area.  One  survey  of  the  institutions  of  a state 
gave  about  the  average  emphasis  to  the  study  of  the  faculty. 
The  nine  later  surveys  gave  more  space  to  this  area  than  did 
the  eight  earlier  surveys. 

VIII.  Instruction  was  studied  by  ten  surveys.  Seven  of 
these  were  surveys  of  denominational  and  private  non- 
denominational  institutions,  with  the  denominational  sur- 
veys centering  around  the  median  emphasis,  and  the  private 
non-denominational  surveys  representing  the  range  of  the 
group.  The  first  state  surveys  gave  little  or  no  attention  to 
this  area,  whereas  the  state  survey  of  recent  date  gave  con- 
siderably more  than  the  median  amount  of  space.  In  gen- 
eral, the  later  surveys  gave  more  space  relatively  to  the 
study  of  instruction  than  did  the  earlier  surveys. 

IX.  Student  body  and  enrollment  was  studied  by  four- 
teen surveys,  with  only  one  survey  of  a private  non-denomi- 
national and  one  of  a denominational  institution  exceeding  the 
median  of  the  group.  The  surveys  of  state  institutions  and 
the  two  surveys  of  all  the  institutions  in  two  states  exceed 
the  median  amount  of  space  given  to  this  area.  In  general, 
the  earlier  surveys  gave  more  space  to  this  area  than  did  the 
later  surveys. 

X.  Student  personnel  received  attention  in  thirteen  sur- 
veys. Two  of  four  surveys  of  state  institutions  and  three  of 
five  surveys  of  denominational  institutions  gave  more  than 
the  median  amount  of  space  to  this  area.  The  later  surveys 
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tended  to  give  more  attention  to  student  personnel  than  did 
earlier  surveys. 

XL  Teacher  training  was  studied  by  thirteen  surveys. 
The  high  relative  amounts  of  space  given  to  this  area  by  the 
surveys  of  state  institutions,  one  survey  of  all  the  institu- 
tions of  a state,  and  one  of  a private  non-denominational  in- 
stitution, are  due  to  a study  of  the  supply  and  demand  for 
teachers  in  the  respective  states.  In  general,  surveys  of  de- 
nominational and  private  non-denominational  institutions 
gave  less  than  the  median  amount  of  space  to  this  problem- 
As  between  the  number  of  earlier  and  the  number  of  later 
surveys  studying  this  area,  there  is  no  distinct  tendency. 

XII.  Curricula  and  student  programs  were  studied  by 
thirteen  surveys,  with  three  of  four  surveys  of  state  insti- 
tutions, one  of  six  surveys  of  denominational,  and  one  of  four 
surveys  of  private  non-denominational  institutions  giving 
the  median  amount  or  more  of  space.  More  of  the  later  than 
of  the  earlier  surveys  studied  this  area.  Of  the  thirteen 
surveys  giving  attention  to  curricula  and  student  programs, 
the  earlier  surveys  gave  slightly  more  space  than  did  the 
later  surveys. 

XIII.  The  library  received  attention  in  eleven  of  the 
seventeen  surveys.  Two  of  four  surveys  of  state  institutions, 
one  of  three  surveys  of  denominational  institutions,  and 
three  of  four  surveys  of  private  non-denominational  institu- 
tions gave  the  median  or  more  than  the  median  amount  of 
space.  The  earliest  surveys  gave  little  attention  to  the 
library. 

IX.  Financial  support,  management,  and  accounting  re- 
ceived attention  in  all  but  one  of  the  seventeen  surveys  in- 
cluded in  this  part  of  the  study.  Seven  gave  attention  both 
to  support  and  to  management  and  accounting.  This  area 
as  a whole  received  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  space. 
Five  of  the  seven  surveys  of  denominational  institutions, 
one  of  four  surveys  of  private  non-denominational  institu- 
tions, and  one  of  three  surveys  of  state  institutions  are  above 
the  median  in  amount  given  to  the  problem  of  support.  Of 
the  seven  surveys  giving  attention  to  financial  management 
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and  accounting,  two  of  four  surveys  of  denominational  in- 
stitutions, and  two  of  three  surveys  of  state  institutions 
gave  the  median  amount  or  more  of  space  to  this  phase  of 
the  financial  problem.  Two  of  the  eight  earlier  surveys  and 
five  of  the  nine  later  surveys  included  in  this  table  gave  at- 
tention to  management  and  accounting.  Four  of  the  eight 
earlier  surveys  and  four  of  the  nine  later  surveys  gave  the 
median  amount  or  more  of  space  to  this  total  area. 

XV.  Only  eight  surveys  of  this  group  studied  provi- 
sions for  the  religious  life  of  students.  As  might  be  expect- 
ed, only  surveys  of  denominational  institutions  gave  any 
significant  attention  to  this  area.  It  was  practically  neglect- 
ed in  the  surveys  of  state  and  private  non-denominational 
institutions.  These  facts  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  purposes 
of  the  survey  and  the  type  of  institution  being  surveyed  up- 
on the  areas  studied. 

XVI.  Extra-curricular  activities  were  considered  in  only 
eight  of  the  seventeen  surveys.  Three  of  the  eight  earlier 
surveys  and  five  of  the  nine  later  surveys  covered  this  area. 
The  earliest  surveys  of  state  institutions  neglected  it  entire- 
ly; one  at  the  close  of  the  earlier  period  gave  it  a small 
amount  of  space ; and  the  one  more  recent  state  survey  gave 
the  median  amount  of  space  to  this  area. 

XVII.  Ten  of  the  seventeen  surveys  stuided  physical  edu- 
cation and  athletics.  All  four  of  the  surveys  of  state  insti- 
tutions gave  considerable  space  to  this  area.  Three  are  above 
the  median  in  this  respect.  One  of  the  four  surveys  of  pri- 
vate non-denominational  institutions  gave  considerably  more 
than  the  median  amount  of  space.  Of  the  seven  surveys  of 
denominational  institutions,  four  gave  this  area  some  space. 
One  of  these  gave  more  space  than  any  of  the  other  sixteen 
to  this  area.  As  between  the  earlier  and  later  surveys,  there 
is  no  distinct  tendency  in  the  amount  of  space  given  to  phy- 
sical education  and  athletics. 
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RANK  OF  AREAS  STUDIED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
NUMBER  OF  SURVEYS  STUDYING  EACH 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  surveys  giving  attention 
to  each,  the  areas  rank  as  follows:  (1)  history,  purpose,  and 
service:  (2-3)’  control  and  administration;  financial  support, 
management  and  accounting;  (4)  faculty;  (5-6)  supporting 
organizations  and  constituencies;  student  body  and  enroll- 
ment; (7-10)  physical  plant  and  equipment;  student  per- 
sonnel; teacher  training;  curricula  and  student  programs; 

(11)  library;  (12-14)  location;  instruction;  physical  educa- 
tion and  athletics;  (15-17)  accreditation;  provisions  for  the 
religious  life  of  students;  extra-curricular  activities. 

RANK  OF  AREAS  STUDIED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
PER  CENT  OF  SPACE  DEVOTED  TO  EACH 

On  the  basis  of  the  median  percentage  of  space  given  by 
the  various  surveys  to  the  different  areas,  the  ranks  are: 
(1)  financial  support,  management  and  accounting;  (2) 
faculty;  (3)  curricula  and  student  programs;  (4)  history, 
purpose  and  service;  (5)  student  personnel;  (6)  control  and 
administration;  (7)  physical  plant  and  equipment;  (S)  stu- 
dent body  and  enrollment;  (9)  instruction;  (10)  teacher 
training;  (11)  provisions  for  the  religious  life  of  students; 

(12)  supporting  organizations  and  constituencies;  (13)  lo- 
cation; (14)  library;  (15)  accreditation;  (16)  extra-curri- 
cular activities;  and  (17)  physical  education  and  athletics. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  some  areas  are  inherently 
more  complex  and  therefore  require  more  space.  There  is, 
however,  some  correspondence  between  the  ranking  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  surveys  studying  the  various  areas 
and  the  ranking  on  the  basis  of  percentage  of  space  given 
to  each  area  by  the  surveys  studying  them.  Of  the  first  ten 

1.  Two  or  more  figures  v^ithin  parentheses  indicate  equal  rank.  For 
example,  “control  and  administration’’  and  “financial  support,  manage- 
ment, and  accounting”  were  studied  by  the  same  number  of  surveys; 
(5-6)  means  that  “supporting  organizations  and  constituencies”  and 
“student  body  enrollment”  were  studied  by  the  same  number  of  surveys, 
and  so  on. 
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ranked  on  the  basis  of  number  of  surveys  studying  each 
area,  all  but  “supporting  organizations  and  constituencies’’ 
are  also  among  the  first  ten  ranked  on  the  basis  of  the  med- 
ian amount  of  space  given  to  each.  On  the  latter  basis,  “in- 
struction” ranks  ninth  and  “supporting  organizations  and 
constituencies”  ranks  twelfth.  These  facts  give  some  indi- 
cation as  to  what  types  of  college  problems  are  either  most 
frequent  or  most  acute  as  they  are  seen  by  those  having 
surveys  made  and  by  those  who  conduct  surveys.  It  may  be 
noted  that  financial  support,  management  and  accounting, 
history,  purpose  and  service,  and  faculty  are  among  the  first 
four  areas  by  both  methods  of  ranking;  and  that  physical 
education  and  athletics,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  ac- 
creditation are  among  the  last  four. 

COMPARISON  OF  EMPHASIS  GIVEN  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
AREAS  BY  SURVEYS  OF  STATE  SUPPORTED  INSTI- 
TUTIONS AND  BY  SURVEYS  OF  NON-STATE 
SUPPORTED  INSTITUTIONS 

As  between  the  surveys  of  state  institutions  and  those 
of  private  non-denominational  and  denominational  institu- 
tions more  emphasis  was  given  by  the  former,  including  one 
of  the  statistical  surveys,  to  teacher  training,  supporting 
organizations  and  constituencies,  and  student  body  and  en- 
rollment. The  surveys  of  private  non-denominational  and 
denominational  institutions  gave  more  emphasis  than  did 
those  of  state  institutions  to  financial  support,  faculty,  phy- 
sical plant  and  equipment,  location,  instruction,  physical  edu- 
cation and  athletics,  accreditation,  provisions  for  the  reli- 
gious life  of  students,  and  extra-curricular  activities.  There 
was  little  difference  in  emphasis  upon  history,  purpose  and 
service,  control  and  administration,  financial  management 
and  accounting,  curricula  and  student  programs,  library,  and 
student  personnel. 

The  most  distinctive  differences  were  in  the  areas  of  ac- 
creditation, provisions  for  the  religious  life  of  students  and 
extra-curricular  activities.  In  the  latter  area  considerably 
mxore  attention  was  given  by  surveys  of  denominational  and 
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private  non-denominational  institutions  than  was  given  by 
the  surveys  of  state  institutions.  Accreditation  and  provi- 
sions for  the  religious  life  of  students  were  given  consider- 
able attention  by  surveys  of  denominational  institutions, 
while  very  little  attention  was  given  to  these  areas  by  sur- 
veys of  state  institutions. 

THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  DETAILS  ARE  STUDIED 

The  total  number  of  items  studied  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  details  were  studied.  A survey  may  be  limited  to 
given  areas  and  is,  therefore,  limited  in  the  total  number  of 
items  studied.  The  range  in  the  number  of  items  is  17  to 
175,  and  the  median  is  45.  In  general,  the  more  comprehen- 
sive surveys  of  the  later  period  exceeded  those  of  the  earlier 
period  in  the  number  of  items  studied.  The  three  larger  de- 
nominational group  surveys  exceeded  the  surveys  of  other 
groups  and  of  single  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
more  recent  state  survey  included  in  this  part  of  the  study. 
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Chapter  IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE  IN  COLLEGE 
SURVEYS 

This  chapter  presents  a summary  of  the  findings  of  eigh- 
teen surveys,  thus  indicating  how  those  who  conduct  sur- 
veys propose  to  solve  the  major  college  problems.  The  spe- 
cific recommendations  and  those  which  are  made  indirectly 
in  the  general  discussions  and  standards  set  up  in  survey 
reports  constitute  the  findings  which  are  summarized.  The 
section  headings  used  are  the  various  areas  indicated  in  the 
composite  outline  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  tables 
show  the  sub-topics  in  the  various  areas  and  the  sources  of 
the  material  summarized,  the  column  headings  being  the 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  survey  in  the 
list  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

1.  SUPPORTING  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
CONSTITUENCIES 

Recommendations  in  this  area  are  not  numerous.  How- 
ever, the  few  which  are  made  are  of  vital  concern  to  both 
the  institutions  and  their  supporting  constituencies.  Espec- 
ially is  this  true  with  reference  to  the  remedy  where  pro- 
grams are  too  extensive,  and  with  reference  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  supporting  constituencies  where  educational 
deficiencies  are  due  to  inadequacy  of  financial  support. 

Who  they  are:  The  constituencies  of  an  institution  in- 
clude, in  a broad  way,  the  original  founding  group,  the  state, 
potential  and  actual  students,  parents  of  potential  and  ac- 
tual students,  alumni  and  ex-students,  and  friends  of  the 
institution. 

In  a more  restricted  sense  the  supporting  clientele  of 
denominational  schools  includes  the  synods,  conferences,  etc., 
the  general  church  boards  of  education,  the  graduates,  and 
friends. 

If  programs  are  too  extensive:  Denominations  undertak- 
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ing  programs  too  extensive  to  be  maintained  on  a quality 
basis  must  eliminate  some  institutions  by  abandonment  or 
consolidation.  Further  suggestions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
section  of  this  study  dealing  with  “the  Program  of  Service 
and  Its  Limitations.” 

How  to  equalize  support : A church  wishing  to  equalize 
the  support  it  gives  to  its  institutions  should  have  its  var- 
ious organizations  remit  all  contributions  to  a central  agen- 
cy which  shall  in  turn  distribute  the  funds  to  institutions  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  from  its  membership 
attending  the  various  institutions. 

Disproportionate  support:  Disproportionate  assistance  is 
also  suggested.  One  survey  (Evangelical,  p.  25)  says,  “the 
regular  apportionment  of  funds  where  and  when  they  are 
most  needed”  can  be  insured  only  through  such  a central 
agency  as  that  suggested  above. 

Alumni  relationships:  Institutions  should  foster  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  alumni  organizations. 
Alumni  should  cooperate  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  insti- 
tution and  by  supporting  some  project  of  an  educatioinal 
nature  not  including  athletics. 

Responsibility  of  Constituencies:  Responsibility  for  edu- 
cational deficiencies  in  an  institution  due  to  a lack  of  funds 
rests  upon  the  supporting  constituency,  not  upon  the  insti- 
tution. 

Foundations  as  a source  of  support:  The  modern  ten- 
dency is  for  foundations  to  support  or  finance  special  pro- 
jects, demonstrations,  etc.,  rather  than  to  give  help  to  in- 
stitutions as  endowment  or  funds  for  salary  purposes. 

2.  LOCATION 

Factors  to  be  considered:  The  chief  factors  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  desirability  of  a given  location 
are:  The  sources  of  present  and  potential  students,  the  dis- 
tances students  go  from  home  to  attend  college,  competing 
institutions,  the  possibility  of  securing  an  enrollment  as 
large  as  the  minimum  required  for  effective  and  economical 
administration,  the  educational  environment,  economic  status 
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of  the  community  and  the  supporting  constituencies,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  expansion  in  the  present  location,  value  of  the 
present  plant  and  cost  of  a new  location  and  plant,  senti- 
mental attachments,  legal  problems  involved,  accessibility, 
and  possible  services  to  the  state  and  to  the  supporting  con- 
stituencies. 

Optimum  size:  The  size  of  an  institution  necessary  for 
efficient  and  economical  administration  is  variously  esti- 
mated. In  1924  one  survey  report  states  that  at  that  time 
it  could  not  be  scientifically  determined  but  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  300  and  probably  not  under  500  students. 
However,  the  Lutheran  Survey  (Vol.l,  p.  47)  refers  to  Dr. 
R.  F.  Hamilton,  The  Fiscal  Support  of  State  Teachers  Col- 
leges, as  presenting  data  on  this  question.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  following  enrollments  necessary  for  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  resources  have  been  suggestd  by  various  sur- 
veys: Lutheran,  600;  Cleveland  (for  the  two  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges  of  the  proposed  enlarged  University)  500;  Hanovei', 
not  less  than  400  and  not  more  than  500 ; Disciples,  750. 

Location  and  attendance:  A college  in  a large  center  of 
population  putting  on  a program  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  local  community  will  almost  inevitably  draw  the  ma- 
jority of  its  students  from  the  local  community. 

3.  ACCREDITATION 

The  importance  of  accreditation:  The  importance  of  ac- 
creditation can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Any  institution 
should  have  for  its  goal  full  accreditation  in  the  region  in 
which  it  is  located.  Anything  less  means  “the  penalizing 
(of  its)  students  by  educating  them  up  blind  alleys.”  If  it 
can  not  hope  to  meet  standard  requirements  it  should  close 
its  doors.  The  administration  of  accreditation,  however, 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  some  variation  and  ex- 
perimentation when  properly  controlled. 

Inaccuracies  in  catalogue  statements  concerning  accredi- 
tation: Surveys  have  found  many  inaccuracies  in  catalogue 
statements  concerning  accreditment.  In  particular,  institu- 
tions should  not  refer  to  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
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the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  state  organizations 
of  colleges,  and  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  as  ac- 
crediting agencies.  Nor  should  accrediting  agencies  be  re- 
ferred to  as  rating  or  grading  institutions.  Statements  con- 
cerning recognition  as  a “high  grade  standard  college”  by 
universities  are  of  doubtful  value. 

4.  PURPOSE  AND  SERVICE 

The  need  for  a statement  of  aims  and  objectives:  The 

need  for  or  importance  of  having  a definite  statement  of 
aims  or  objectives  and  a clear  understanding  of  the  service 
to  be  rendered  is  emphasized  in  one  way  or  another  by  sev- 
eral survey  groups.  An  engineering  project  of  whatever 
magnitude  does  not  materialize  without  plans  and  blueprints. 
Plans  and  blueprints  can  be  made  only  with  the  purpose  to 
be  served  or  the  functions  to  be  performed  clearly  in  mind. 
Nor  is  a piece  of  machinery,  however  simple  or  complex,  of 
any  use,  or  at  least  of  maximum  use,  unless  the  operator 
knows  clearly  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Just  so, 
intelligent  planning  and  efficient  operation  of  educational 
institutions  demand  that  those  responsible  for  them  know 
what  they  are  striving  to  attain. 

The  statements  of  aims  as  usually  found  “lack  sufficient 
definiteness  to  provide  a satisfactory  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a program”  (Methodist,  Puget  Sound,  p.  5).  They 
should  be  formulated  with  some  degree  of  definiteness. 

The  first  task  of  the  faculty  and  administration  is  the 
setting  up  of  institutional  aims  and  objectives.  After  that, 
departmental  or  divisional  objectives  in  harmony  with  in- 
stitutional aims  should  be  determined.  Finally,  it  is  at  least 
implied  that  individual  course  aims  in  harmony  with  depart- 
mental aims  should  be  defined. 

The  needs  of  society  are  not  static,  therefore  the  aims  of 
educational  institutions  should  be  under  constant  study  and 
revised  from  time  to  time. 

A final  reason  for  the  study,  formulation,  and  revision  of 
aims  is  the  stimulation  which  comes  to  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration as  a result  of  their  efforts. 
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Functions  of  the  liberal  arts  college:  First,  a liberal  arts 
college  is  to  give  its  students  a liberal  education  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  do  independent  thinking  and  to  act  intelli- 
gently in  the  world  in  which  they  live. 

Second,  students  in  a liberal  arts  college  should  acquire 
mastery  in  some  field,  which  together  with  their  broad  gen- 
eral education  will  relate  them  to  their  particular  places  in 
society.  For  one  group  this  means  preparation  for  continu- 
ing their  education  in  professional  or  technical  schools.  For 
a second  group  it  means  the  completion  of  their  formal  edu- 
cation and  preparation  to  take  their  places  of  service  in  the 
world  when  they  leave  the  college. 

The  third  objective  is  the  development  of  personality  and 
character,  and,  in  the  case  of  denominational  schools,  relig- 
ious leadership. 

Program  of  service  and  limitations : Briefly,  the  program 
of  service  with  its  limitations  depends  upon  the  needs  to  be 
met  and  “the  ability  to  do  unquestionably  and  uniformly  good 
work  in  the  fields  offered.” 

The  following  suggestions  have  been  made: 

The  program  of  service  should  supplement  not  duplicate 
the  state  program.  Expand  only  as  there  is  demand  and 
support  is  available. 

A private  institution  has  more  independence  than  a state- 
supported  institution  in  choosing  and  limiting  its  program 
of  service,  and  thus  more  opportunity  to  express  its  own  in- 
dividuality. 

Limit  the  enrollment  when  further  increase  means  addi- 
tional expense  beyond  the  increase  in  income. 

Consolidate  schools  within  a particular  denomination,  or, 
since  denominational  lines  are  no  longer  prominent,  consol- 
idate schools  of  one  denomination  with  those  of  another. 
This  suggestion  is  equally  valid  for  non-sectarian  private 
schools  and  for  state-supported  institutions. 

Colleges  of  a denomination,  or  a state  or  region,  may 
agree  among  themselves  upon  a differentiation  of  service. 
An  institution  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a uni- 
versity and  desiring  to  render  a particular  service  under  cer- 
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tain  conditions  and  influences  may  affiliate  with  the  univer- 
sity and  permit  its  students  to  take  part  of  their  work  in 
the  larger  institution. 

Restrict  the  program  of  service  and  do  as  well  as  any 
other  institution  the  type  of  work  chosen,  with  the  junior 
college  division  giving  a broad  general  education  and  explor- 
atory courses,  and  the  senior  college  specializing  in  the  field 
selected.  Make  the  junior  college  self-supporting  and  seek 
endowment  or  subsidy  sufficient  to  enable  the  senior  college 
division  to  render  the  highest  type  of  service.  One  survey 
suggests  to  a private  urban  university  that  it  begin  its  re- 
trenchment program  with  the  more  expensive  professional 
laboratory  courses. 

Another  type  of  restriction  is  found  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  institution  may  become  a junior  college  of  high 
grade.  This  may  be  done  where  facilities  are  lacking  and 
the  funds  not  sufficient  to  support  a high  grade  four-year 
program. 

Relocate  the  institution  so  that  it  will  have  greater  draw- 
ing power  especially  upon  potential  students  belonging  to  its 
supporting  constituency. 

Some  denominational  institutions  may  continue  their 
present  or  a modified  program  provided  the  denomination  is 
willing  to  give  financial  assistance  in  accordance  with  their 
needs. 

If  none  of  the  suggestions  made  above  are  acceptable  or 
are  not  feasible  and  an  institution  finds  that  it  can  not  secure 
funds  and  facilities  adequate  to  support  an  accredited  high 
grade  type  of  service,  it  should  cease  to  exist. 

5.  CONTROL  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
External  Control 

Charters:  A charter  of  an  institution  should  provide  for 
its  existence,  state  the  general  nature  and  purpose  for  which 
the  institution  is  founded  and  any  restrictions  or  limitations, 
provide  for  a controlling  body  making  provision  for  its  com- 
position, the  election  or  appointment  of  its  members  and  the 
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term  of  office,  and  authorize  it  to  organize  itself  and  carry 
on  its  business. 

Controlling  Body 

Selection  and  composition:  Board  members  should  be 
selected  by  the  supporting  constituencies,  not  to  represent 
given  groups  or  given  geographical  areas,  but  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  give  them  freedom  to  use  their  best  judgment  in 
the  interest  of  the  institution  in  any  situation.  One  survey 
suggests  that  they  may  preferably  be  college  graduates  and 
be  selected  because  of  their  interest  in  the  things  for  which 
the  college  stands.  The  president  should  be  an  ex-officio 
member  with  voice  in  its  deliberations  but  no  vote  in  its 
decisions. 

Size  of  board,  term  of  officers,  and  rotation  of  member- 
ship: The  surveys  show  that  in  general  denominational 
schools  have  large  boards  of  trustees  ranging  from  22  to  63 
members.  Almost  without  exception  the  reports  recom.- 
mend  or  advise  that  the  board  should  consist  of  seven  to  fif- 
teen members  with  the  term  of  office  long  enough  and  the 
rotation  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  a majority  change  in  any 
year.  To  secure  continuity  as  to  policies,  one  suggestion  is 
a seven  to  ten  year  term  of  office  with  not  more  than  two 
members  retiring  in  any  given  year. 

Responsibilities:  A common  criticism  of  boards  of  trus- 
tees is  that  they  do  not  assume  sufficient  responsibility  for 
the  provision  of  funds.  This  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  board.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  also  given  to  the  fact  that  the  president  should  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  raising  funds  so  as  to  give  all  his 
time  and  energy  to  educational  leadership. 

In  connection  with  the  responsibility  for  the  provision 
of  funds  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  clientele  informed 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  institutions  and  the  services  it  renders 
so  as  to  make  support  more  readily  obtained.  Printed,  read- 
able reports  should  be  freely  circulated  among  the  consti- 
tuents. 

By-Laws:  Many  boards  have  not  adopted  by-laws  and, 
in  some  cases  where  adopted,  omissions  and  additions  should 
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be  made.  Boards  of  half  the  institutions  of  one  group  of  18 
were  advised  to  adopt  by-laws.  One  board  was  advised 
to  include  in  its  by-laws  the  following  additions  and  changes: 

(1)  that  no  salary  or  remuneration,  or  profit  should  accrue 
from  any  contract  with  the  institution  to  board  members; 

(2)  that  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committees  be  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  board;  (3)  that  all  checks  be  counter- 
signed; (4)  that  a larger  bond  be  provided  for  the  treasurer; 
(5)  that  a board  committee  on  audit  be  provided. 

Organization,  committees,  interest  and  attendance:  A fre- 
quent major  criticism  of  boards  of  control  is  that  they  have 
too  many  standing  committees.  This  is  true  in  particular 
of  large  boards.  The  remedy  suggested  generally  is  smaller 
boards  with  more  frequent  meetings,  thus  insuring  greater 
interest  and  more  active  participation  in  the  management 
of  the  institution.  It  is  frequently  recommended  that  board 
members  take  greater  interest  in  the  work  of  the  institution. 

One  institution  was  advised  to  reduce  the  number  of 
standing  committees  from  ten  to  four,  the  executive  com- 
mittee, the  committee  on  finance  and  investment,  the  com- 
mittee on  instruction,  and  the  committee  on  buildings  and 
grounds. 

A general  recommendation  is  that  the  appointment  of 
committees  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  as  the  need 
arises. 

Internal  Administration 

Unity  of  administration:  Several  of  the  more  extensive 
surveys  have  found  it  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
unity  of  administration  is  necessary  for  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. The  president  or  chief  executive  officer  should  be 
the  unifying  agency.  All  administrative  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  should  be  nominated  by  him  and  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  board  through  him  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  He  should  “serve  as  the  communicating  agency  be- 
tween faculty,  student  body  and  board.”  (Luth.  Vol.  II,  p.  18) , 

A frequent  recommendation  is  that  the  business  mana- 
ger or  office  be  responsible  to  the  president  and  through 
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him  to  the  board.  “In  sound  administration  there  should  be 
no  dualism  of  responsibility.” 

Organization  and  adequacy  of  administrative  staff:  The 
essential  administrative  divisions  are  generally  recognized 
to  be  (1)  general  administrative,  (2)  instructional,  (3)  stu- 
dent personnel,  and  (4)  business.  One  survey  suggests  that 
a clearer  recognition  be  given  the  three  main  functions,  in- 
structional, student  welfare,  and  financial. 

“Size  affects  administrative  organization  not  with  ref- 
erence to  the  number  of  duties  or  functions  to  be  performed, 
but  with  reference  to  the  number  of  individuals  required  for 
the  service  and  amount  of  time  required.” 

The  survey  report  of  a university  of  considerable  size 
points  out  that  an  insufficiency  of  the  administrative  staff 
leads  to  the  creation  of  numerous  committees  whose  func- 
tions tend  inevitably  to  overlap  and  theier  existence  tends 
to  continue  after  the  reason  for  their  creation  has  dis- 
appeared. 

One  survey  sets  up  standards  requiring  fifteen  or  sixteen 
individuals  giving  part  or  full  time  to  administrative  duties 
in  institutions  of  200-1000  students.  Another  suggests  that 
an  administrative  staff  of  five  to  twelve  members  is  needed 
for  an  institution  of  about  400  students. 

Definition  of  functions:  Three  surveys  involving  over 
thirty  institutions  stress  the  need  for  a clearer  definition  of 
functions  of  administrative  officers  in  order  to  insure  effi- 
ciency and  unity  in  administration.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  an  administrative  council  or  committee  be  set  up,  one 
function  of  which  is  to  advise  in  the  allocation  of  duties  to 
various  officials. 

One  survey  committee  does  not  believe  in  elaborate  or- 
ganization and  rigid  definition  of  functions  but  does  stress 
the  need  for  an  adequate  staff.  It  is  probable  that  all  sur- 
vey staffs  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  above  statement 
though  emphasizing  the  need  for  a clear  definition  of  func- 
tions. 

Administrative  council:  One  leading  survey  says  there 
should  be  an  Administrative  Council  or  Committee  composed 
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of  designated  administrative  officers  to  consider  the  func- 
tions of  officers  and  other  important  administrative  prob- 
lems and  matters  of  general  policy  with  which  the  faculty 
as  a whole  are  not  directly  concerned.  Others  suggest  a 
temporary  or  permanent  committee  on  policy  or  a general 
faculty  committee.  The  latter  is  mentioned  as  being  of  some 
possible  advantage  in  maintaining  coordination  with  the 
board  of  trustees  and  in  representing  the  faculty  point  of 
view  concerning  administrative  problems. 

Publicity:  A frequent  recommendation  is  that  institu- 
tions put  on  a more  vigorous  publicity  program  and  make 
use  of  a greater  variety  of  media,  including  motion  pictures, 
radio,  and  exhibits.  It  is  suggested  that  denominational 
boards  of  education  take  the  initiative  in  the  national  aspects 
of  publicity,  making  use  of  such  media  as  national  associa- 
tions, the  Associated  Press,  feature  sections  of  metropolitan 
papers  and  syndicated  articles.  The  best  publicity  material 
is  that  relating  to  the  scholarly  productions  and  discoveries 
of  professors,  educational  conferences,  and  student  activities 
other  than  intercollegiate  athletic  activities. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  assistant 
to  the  president  or  some  official,  one  of  whose  duties  would 
be  the  handling  of  publicty  material  and  problems. 

The  colleges  of  one  state  are  advised  as  a group  (1)  to 
take  a more  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  lower 
levels  of  education;  (2)  that  they  organize  a campaign  of 
publicity,  promoting  a go-to-college  week  and  have  news- 
papers, churches,  representatives  of  colleges,  teachers  and 
others  to  give  special  attention  to  discussions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; (3)  that  the  colleges  unite  in  the  publication  of  a 
special  bulletin  of  information  for  high  school  students  and 
parents.  An  effort  should  be  made  as  a part  of  the  program 
to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  qualifications,  aptitudes,  and 
abilities  necessary  for  success  in  college  (reference  is  made 
here  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  state  of  Minnesota) ; (4) 
that  special  attention  be  given  to  those  sections  of  the  state 
not  well  represented  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
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Staff  Responsibilities — (Faculty) 

Honorary  degrees:  Two  surveys,  one  involving  eighteen 
institutions  and  one  a single  institution,  find  it  necessary  to 
suggest  regulations  concerning  the  conferring  of  honorary 
degrees.  It  is  suggested  that  the  A.B.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees should  not  be  awarded  as  honorary  degrees,  and  the 
advisability  of  an  arts  college  conferring  the  D.D.  degree  is 
questioned.  In  any  case  honorary  degrees  should  be  award- 
ed only  upon  nomination  by  the  president  after  faculty  ap- 
proval. Such  a recommendation  is  made  to  at  least  ten  in- 
stitutions. The  number  of  honorary  degrees  should  be  re- 
duced to  a minimum. 

Educational  policies:  While  the  board  of  control  is  recog- 
nized as  being  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  educational 
policies,  such  policies  should  not  be  adopted  without  having 
been  considered  and  approved  by  the  president  and  faculty. 
Permanent  or  special  faculty  committees  on  policy  are  recom- 
mended, one  survey  staff  favoring  the  appointment  of  such 
a committee  only  as  needed.  Another  would  give  the  facul- 
ty as  a group  the  privilege  of  recommending  changes  in  pol- 
icy to  the  committee  on  policy,  the  latter  being  composed  of 
the  administrative  staff,  including  the  heads  or  chairman 
of  the  instructional  divisions. 

Faculty  committees:  A survey  of  a fairly  large  univer- 
sity finds  that  an  insufficiency  of  administrative  officers 
leads  to  the  appointment  of  faculty  committees  which  tend 
to  overlap  and  to  continue  in  existence  after  the  reason  for 
their  appointment  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  staff  believes 
that  administrative  duties  should  be  performed  by  adminis- 
trative officers  and  not  by  faculty  committees. 

Another  would  have  only  such  faculty  committees  as  are 
needed  in  developing  educational  policies,  making  an  excep- 
tion of  the  committee  on  discipline.  It  is  maintained  that 
while  committees  are  democratic  in  the  formulation  of  poli- 
cies, they  are  not  efficient  in  administering  policies  and  reg- 
ulations. Administrative  functions  should  be  delegated  to 
individuals  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 
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6.  PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Modern  Development 

“No  one  will  question  the  statement  that  teachers  and 
students  are  the  most  important  elements  in  any  college. 
Neither  will  any  one  question  the  statement  that  today  a col- 
lege needs  more  than  an  interposed  ‘log’  to  be  efficient” 
(Lutheran,  Vol  I,  p.  177).  The  following  reasons  for  the 
modern  development  of  the  physical  plant  are  given:  (1) 
The  unprecedented  development  in  methods  of  building  and 
the  improvements  in  standards  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  (2)  The  development  of  the  sciences  and  the  need 
for  laboratory  facilities  together  with  the  fact  that  remodel- 
ing is  expensive.  (3)  Developments  in  programs  of  health, 
physical  education  and  athletics.  (4)  The  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  extra-curricular  activities  as  a part  of 
the  educational  program.  (5)  A growing  recognition  of  the 
social  and  educational  value  of  dormitory  life  and  the  conse- 
quent need  for  dormitories.  (6)  Development  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  effect  of  surroundings  upon  people  intellectually 
and  emotionally.  (7)  The  tendency  to  judge  an  institution 
by  its  general  appearance. 

Importance  of  the  Physical  Plant 

At  least  two  of  the  more  extensive  denominational  group 
surveys  and  two  surveys  of  universities  give  considerable 
attention  to  the  physical  plant.  One  of  the  denominational 
surveys  gives  as  the  most  important  reason  for  study  of  an 
institution’s  buildings  the  fact  that  a college  program  of 
work  and  service  is  limited  by  its  buildings,  campus,  and 
equipment.  One  of  the  university  surveys  would  have  the 
state  maintain  not  only  a high  type  of  teaching  force  but 
also  provide  an  environment  that  would  indicate  the  high 
worth  demanded  of  its  citizens.  Buildings,  grounds,  and  all 
material  surroundings  must  evidence  aesthetic  as  well  as  his- 
torical ideals.  “These  pass  unconsciously  into  the  spirit  of 
the  student  and  direct  the  development  of  his  attitude 
toward  life  and  strengthen  the  quality  of  his  mental  and 
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moral  processes.”  Another  says  that  the  architecture,  dec- 
orations, care,  and  sanitation  of  the  physical  plant  make  a 
contribution  to  the  religious  and  moral  influence  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Use  of  a Building  Score  Card 

The  Lutheran  survey  makes  wide  use  of  a score  card 
(Evenden-Strayer-Englehardt)  in  rating  college  buildings. 
The  advantages  of  using  the  score  card  are  given  as:  (1)  it 
gives  a basis  for  the  comparison  of  plants;  (2)  all  important 
features  are  listed  and  thus  are  considered;  (3)  weightings 
have  been  given  by  competent  judges;  (4)  having  three  in- 
dividuals score  a building  guards  against  the  bias  of  a single 
scorer;  and  (5)  it  has  diagnostic  value,  this  being  the  chief 
justiflcation  for  its  use. 

Campus  Plan  and  Landscaping 

Many  institutions  are  found  lacking  a comprehensive 
campus  plan  and  proper  landscaping.  A landscape  architect 
should  be  employed  to  carry  out  a program  of  campus  de- 
velopment in  order  that  new  buildings  may  be  properly  lo- 
cated with  reference  to  their  use  and  in  order  to  realize  the 
potential  beauties  of  the  building  and  grounds  and  provide 
a proper  setting  for  students.  A good  place  to  begin  artistic 
development  is  on  the  college  campus. 

Adequacy  and  Utilization 

Site:  Ten  of  thirteen  institutions  of  one  group  were 
found  not  to  have  sufficient  land  for  proper  housing  and 
campus  development.  A state  institution  was  advised  to  ac- 
quire more  land  especially  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  was 
recommended  to  a denominational  institution  in  a large  city 
to  consolidate  its  holdings  and  acquire  adjoining  property 
for  the  expansion  of  the  campus.  A minimum  for  a moder- 
ate comprehensive  program  should  be  60  to  75  acres.  A 
more  comprehensive  landscaping  program  with  a wider  sep- 
aration of  dormitories  and  athletic  flelds  for  men  and  women 
will  require  90  to  100  acres.  A minimum  of  twelve  hundred 
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acres  is  recommended  as  needed  for  a state  institution  of 
6,900  students. 

Buildings  and  equipment:  With  few  exceptions  the  in- 
stitutions included  in  the  surveys  studied  are  lacking  in 
buildings  and  equipment.  Many  lack  adequate  administra- 
tive offices  and  needed  labor  saving  office  equipment.  Class 
rooms  and  instructional  equipment  are  often  below  the  re- 
quirements. Other  specific  recommenedations  refer  to  prac- 
tically every  item  of  building  requirements,  including  heat- 
ing plants  and  other  service  units,  and  student  and  faculty 
housing.  The  need  for  the  proper  housing  and  feeding  of 
students  is  stressed  more  and  more  in  the  later  surveys.  The 
provision  for  modern  faculty  homes,  built  at  moderate  cost 
and  made  self-supporting,  is  advocated  especially  for  insti- 
tutions not  located  in  large  urban  centers. 

Utilization:  While  the  physical  plant  and  equipment  are 
seldom  found  to  be  adequate  in  every  particular  or  even  all 
essential  particulars  many  institutions  are  not  utilizing  their 
present  facilities  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  one  group  of  in- 
stitutions, the  most  crowded  used  30%  of  the  available 
space  while  the  median  institution  used  16%  of  the  available 
space.  The  causes  of  low  utilization  are  given  as:  lack  of 
buildings  suitable  for  all  departments,  a poor  assignment  of 
quarters  to  the  various  departments,  poor  schedules,  a small 
number  of  periods  per  day  with  lack  of  use  of  early  morn- 
ing and  late  afternoon  periods,  a small  total  number  of  per- 
iods per  week,  small  classes,  lack  of  office  rooms  for  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  uniformity  of  size  of  classroom. 

Suggestions  for  improving  utilization  are:  Combine  the 
activities  of  several  departments  in  one  building,  giving  first 
consideration  to  educational  problems  and  second  to  finan- 
cial problems;  combine  undergraduate  work  not  requiring 
laboratory  work  in  one  building;  laboratory  work  may  be 
concentrated  into  shorter  time  and  thus  accommodate  more 
groups  during  the  year;  locker  space  may  be  subdivided  to 
accommodate  more  sections;  one  survey  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  laboratory  method  is  the  best  method  for 
those  pursuing  science  only  through  the  elementary  courses ; 
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readjust  the  schedule  making  greater  use  of  early  morning 
and  late  afternoon  hours;  study  the  problem  of  assignment 
of  quarters  to  departments  in  order  to  equalize  use;  increase 
the  total  number  of  periods  per  week,  setting  up  as  a stand- 
ard, forty-four  periods  per  week  with  every  seat  used  every 
period;  provide  office  room  for  faculty  members;  provide 
classrooms  of  varying  size  (inexpensive  remodeling  may 
remedy  some  situations)  ; build  up  the  enrollment  to  a point 
where  classes  of  less  than  ten  will  not  be  necessary. 

Institutions  which  are  using  their  classrooms  to  the  ex- 
tent of  fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent  of  their  possible  use  or 
capacity  are  advised  that  they  may  increase  their  use  fifty 
per  cent  without  impairing  their  educational  programs.  This 
should  be  done  before  further  expansion  is  sought. 

In  regard  to  class  size,  one  of  the  earliest  surveys  reports 
an  institution  with  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  classes  en- 
rolling 1-9  students  and  thirty-two  per  cent  enrolling  10-19 
students,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
classes  are  thus  below  the  point  of  economic  efficiency.  A 
more  recent  survey  of  the  institutions  of  a large  city  as- 
sumes the  normal  class  size  to  be  twenty,  the  maximum  to 
be  twenty-five  and  the  minimum  to  be  seven. 

One  survey  suggests  that  the  quarter  system  makes  pos- 
sible a fuller  utilization  of  the  plant  than  does  the  semester 
plan. 

Expansion  and  Remodeling 

Inexpensive  remodeling  may  relieve  crowded  conditions 
in  some  instances.  This  may  be  done  especially  to  supply  of- 
fices for  the  teaching  staff.  The  principal  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  future  expansions  are:  The  limitations 
which  the  plant  places  upon  the  service  program;  the  exces- 
sive cost  of  maintenance  of  old  buildings ; the  excessive  cost 
of  remodeling  old  buildings  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
having  a makeshift  in  the  end.  In  any  case,  of  course,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  institution  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  utilization 
of  the  present  plant  must  be  exhausted  befoi’e  expansion 
programs  are  launched. 
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Maintenance 

Two  of  the  more  extensive  surveys  stress  the  importance 
of  maintenance  as  being  more  economical  than  neglect  and 
the  consequent  necessary  repairs  or  replacement.  Mainte- 
nance should  be  provided  for  in  the  budget. 

7.  THE  FACULTY 

Importance:  The  faculty  is  recognized  as  the  heart  of 
any  institution  of  learning.  The  most  important  task  of  a 
chief  executive  is  the  building  up  of  the  faculty. 

Sex:  For  economical  reasons  and  for  the  good  of  the 
faculty  and  the  institution,  a faculty  should  have  as  mem- 
bers, representatives  of  both  sexes  who  possess  strong  per- 
sonalities and  high  intellectual  achievement. 

Age : With  a median  around  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years, 
an  institution  may  well  add  more  younger  members  to  the 
staff.  Appointing  young  men  and  women  of  promise  to  the 
lower  ranks  is  superior  to  adding  more  mature  persons  to 
the  higher  ranks  as  long  as  the  salary  schedules  are  not 
superior  to  those  of  competing  institutions. 

Training:  Surveys  in  general  recommend  that  the  train- 
ing required  should  meet  regional  accrediting  standards.  In 
one  case  the  faculty  training  of  one  group  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  membership  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities which  is  as  follows:  40%  Ph.D’s;  12%  with  two 
years  but  less  than  three  years  of  graduate  work;  29%,  one 
year  but  less  than  two  years  of  graduate  work;  10%,  less 
than  one  year  graduate  work;  9%,  with  no  graduate  work. 

The  M.A.  degree  is  commonly  accepted  as  a minimum 
for  academic  teachers.  It  is  further  suggested  that  those 
members  not  meeting  standards  should  be  urged  and  re- 
quired, under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  positions,  to  spend 
time  in  systematic  study  to  bring  themselves  up  to  standard. 

Sources  of  training  and  inbreeding:  Inbreeding  is  found 
to  exist  in  a considerable  number  of  institutions,  some  of 
which  may  be  desirable  for  the  perpetuation  of  certain  ideals 
and  standards.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  homogeneity 
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increases  undesirable  traits  as  well  as  those  desired.  The 
appointment  of  graduates  of  an  institution  to  positions  on 
the  staff  is  not  objectionable,  provided  sufficient  advanced 
training  has  been  taken  in  institutions  highly  qualified  to 
give  them  such  training. 

Size  of  staff — ratio  of  students  to  faculty:  The  tendency 
is  to  recommend  twelve  to  fifteen  students  to  one  faculty 
member,  with  a ratio  of  12  to  1 if  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion are  sufficient.  In  the  light  of  studies  made  as  to  class 
size,  a higher  student  faculty  ratio,  20  to  1,  is  suggested  for 
the  smaller  institution  with  limited  funds. 

Rerearch  and  productive  activity:  A majority  of  the  in- 
stitutions involved  in  the  surveys  which  are  included  in  this 
study  are  below  reasonable  standards  as  to  research  and  pro- 
ductive activity.  Undergraduate  institutions  are  primarily 
teaching  institutions  and  no  teacher  of  recognized  teaching 
ability  should  feel  compelled  to  do  research  or  write  in  order 
to  secure  recognition  or  promotion.  It  is  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  some  research  and  productive  activity  are  excel- 
lent criteria  by  which  the  intellectual  vitality  of  a faculty 
may  be  judged. 

Institutions  should  encourage  research  by  providing 
time,  and  library,  laboratory  and  office  facilities,  and  op- 
portunity for  the  publication  of  results. 

In  a small  college  the  dean  may  be  made  responsible  for 
initiating  or  encouraging  and  approving  research  projects. 
An  institution  of  200-1000  students  may  provide  a part  time 
or  a full  time  director  of  research.  In  a large  institution,  a 
representative  committee  of  the  faculty  may  be  charged  with 
the  development  of  a program  of  research. 

Service  load:  Surveys  quite  generally  find  that  teaching 
loads  are  excessive.  Various  single  units  are  used  to  meas- 
ure “loads,”  the  most  common  being  the  teaching  hour  which 
should  not  exceed  sixteen  per  week.  The  effective  teaching 
or  service  load  can  be  determined  with  accuracy  on  the  basis 
bf  no  one  factor.  The  subjects  taught,  the  level  of  the 
course,  repetitions,  preparation  needed,  size  of  classes,  num- 
ber of  scheduled  hours,  facilities  provided,  conferences  with 
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students  and  committee  work  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  the  effective  use 
of  resources  will  require  teaching  loads  in  terms  of  class 
hours  to  vary  from  9 to  16. 

Salary  and  salary  scale:  Salaries  are  in  general  consid- 
ered inadequate.  Recommendations  vary  with  the  type  of 
institution  being  surveyed,  its  location  with  respect  to 
competing  institutions,  and  cultural  and  living  conditions. 

A salary  scale  should  avoid  the  extreme  of  fixed  or  equal 
pay  for  all  of  the  same  rank,  and  the  opposite  extreme  of 
paying  every  person  on  an  absolutely  individual  basis  deter- 
mined by  competitive  conditions.  There  may  be  a minimum 
and  a normal  maximum  with  no  real  fixed  maximum  for  pro- 
fessors. The  maxima  of  lower  ranks  may  well  exceed  the 
minima  of  the  next  higher.  Increases  will  not  be  regular, 
but  depend  upon  the  qualifications  and  worth  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  the  institution. 

Rank:  The  organization  of  the  faculty  is  considered  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  effective  use  of  funds  in  pro- 
viding a faculty  with  a desirable  proportion  of  outstanding 
'members.  Fifty  or  less  to  sixty  per  cent  should  hold  th.e 
rank  of  professor  and  associate  professor,  if  the  latter  rank 
is  used,  and  the  remainder  divided  approximately  evenly  be- 
tween assistant  professors  and  instructors.  One  staff  main- 
tains that  reducing  the  per  cent  in  the  upper  rank  and  in- 
creasing the  per  cent  in  the  lower  will  avoid  the  tendency 
to  increase  the  number  of  departments  and  to  promote  to 
the  higher  ranks  in  lieu  of  salary  increases,  and  make  it 
easier  to  retain  through  relatively  higher  salaries  more  men 
of  outstanding  abilities.  Larger  classes  will  be  better  taught 
by  better  teachers  than  small  classes  by  poorer  teachers. 

Contract  and  tenure:  It  is  generally  agreed  that  appoint- 
ments to  instructorships  should  be  for  one  year  and  that 
after  a probationary  period  of  three  or  four  years,  appoint- 
ments to  professorial  rank  should  be  indefinite. 

A turnover  of  20-25%  is  considered  very  serious.  Since 
all  those  appointed  to  instructorship  cannot  be  promoted. 
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turnover  in  the  lower  ranks  is  not  so  serious  as  in  the  upper 
ranks. 

Retirement:  For  the  most  part  adequate  retirement  pro- 
visions have  not  been  made.  If  retirement  provisions  are 
considered  as  providing  deferred  salary,  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose may  be  provided  for  in  salary  funds.  The  Teachers  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Association  of  America  is  considered 
the  most  economical  agency  through  which  to  make  retire- 
ment provisions. 

Leaves  of  absence:  Three  surveys  involving  over  twenty 
institutions  recommended  to  fourteen  of  them  that  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  leaves  of  absence  with  pay,  full  pay 
for  one  semester,  or  half  pay  for  one  year  after  six  years  of 
service. 

Housing:  Institutions  located  in  communities  lacking 
sufficient  modern  housing  facilities  should  provide  self- 
supporting  faculty  homes  of  an  inexpensive  type  but  with 
such  modern  conveniences  as  are  demanded  by  the  average 
faculty  member.  It  is  suggested  that  a state  university 
should  provide  land  for  the  erection  of  fraternity  and  club 
houses,  and  faculty  residences  with  the  president’s  house 
located  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  and  that  by  proper  archi- 
tecture and  landscaping  such  a group  may  be  made  a digni- 
fied portion  of  the  campus. 

8.  INSTRUCTION 

Administration  of  instructional  work:  The  administra- 
tion of  instructional  w’ork  should  be  unified  by  centralization 
of  responsibility  in  the  office  of  the  dean  or  in  an  office  de 
signed  especially  for  that  purpose. 

Organization:  The  general  tendency  is  to  recommend  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  departments  by  grouping  related 
subjects  into  larger  units  or  divisions,  thus  breaking  down 
departmental  lines  and  avoiding  the  tendency  to  superficial- 
ity in  some  cases  and  a high  degree  of  specialization  in  nar- 
row subject  matter  fields  in  others.  Fields  of  concentration 
are  being  substituted  for  the  major-minor  group  plan.  A 
typical  suggestion  as  to  divisions  follows: 
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(1)  Languages  and  Literature. 

(2)  Religion,  Philosophy,  Education  and  Library  Science. 

(3)  Natural  Sciences. 

(4)  Social  Sciences. 

(5)  Fine  Arts. 

(6)  Hygiene,  Physical  Education  and  Athletics. 

The  chairmen  of  divisions  should  be  nominated  by  the 
dean  and  approved  by  the  president  and  board  of  control. 
Their  responsibilities  include  the  distribution  of  the  teach- 
ing load ; recommendations  for  appointments,  promotions 
and  demotions;  requisition  and  distribution  of  supplies;  joint 
direction  with  the  dean  of  studies  and  curricular  changes 
within  the  division. 

Improvement  of  instruction:  The  need  for  the  improve- 
ment of  college  teaching  is  now  clearly  recognized  and  many 
measures  and  devices  for  that  purpose  have  been  suggested, 
or  are  now  being  used.  Instructional  work  should  be  under 
constant  study,  which  is  probably  best  conducted  by  faculty 
committees  working  under  the  direction  and  in  cooperation 
with  an  administrative  officer.  The  most  intelligent  effort 
springs  from  an  experimental  attitude.  Changes  desired  as 
a result  of  study  and  experience  should  be  made  gradually. 

Some  of  the  more  outstanding  suggestions  are: 

(1)  Centralize  responsibility  for  directing  the  study  and 
securing  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  dean  or  some 
other  officer  designated  for  that  purpose. 

(2)  Make  the  older  staff  members  of  a division  respon- 
sible for  supervising  the  work  of  less  mature  and  inexper- 
ienced members.  A modification  of  this  plan  is  inter-class 
visiting. 

(3)  Classroom  visits  or  inspection  by  the  officer  of  in- 
struction. These  are  to  be  planned  in  cooperation  with  the 
instructor  and  definite  problems  to  be  studied.  A conference 
after  the  visit  is  essential. 

(4)  Make  the  course  the  unit  of  credit  rather  than  the 
quarter  or  semester  hour. 

(5)  Provide  independent  study  or  honors  courses.  These 
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should  be  introduced  gradually,  one  suggestion  being  the 
two-way  plan  of  offering  a given  course  in  the  regular  way 
and  also  through  independent  study.  Independent  study  is 
to  be  directed  through  the  use  of  syllabi  and  individual  con- 
ferences and  the  examination  is  to  be  of  the  comprehensive 
type.  Students  are  to  be  carefully  selected  by  a committee, 
upon  recommendation  of  faculty  members,  for  this  type  of 
'work,  the  amount  of  work  being  done  by  a given  student 
depending  upon  his  ability  and  interests. 

(6)  Provision  for  departmental  communities  with  office, 
seminar  and  conference  rooms  and  class  rooms  to  be  grouped 
around  the  departmental  library  as  the  central  feature  of 
the  plan.  Equipment,  decoration,  etc.,  are  to  be  such  as  to 
foster  interest  in  the  work  of  the  department. 

(7)  In  general,  research  should  be  encouraged  on  the 
college  level  not  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
as  for  the  enrichment  and  vitalization  of  instruction.  The 
factors  determining  the  research  to  be  pursued  are  the  in- 
terests and  qualifications  of  the  faculty  and  the  needs  of  the 
institution  or  the  community.  Such  work  should  be  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  dean  or  with  his  encouragement 
and  approval,  or  under  the  direction  of  a director  of  research. 

Other  recommended  administrative  measures  which  tend 
to  raise  the  level  of  instruction  are:  Salary  increases  and 
adjustments;  the  provision  of  graduate  and  clerical  assist- 
ants; encouragement  of  and  financial  assistance  for  faculty 
attendance  at  educational  meetings ; provision  for  Sabbatical 
and  other  leaves  of  absence ; the  study  of  students  including 
the  gathering  of  all  information  having  a bearing  upon  their 
college  work  and  experience  which  is  helpful  in  guiding  that 
work  and  experience;  improvement  of  the  instruments  of 
measurement;  study  of  the  marking  system  in  an  effort  to 
secure  improvement;  the  observance  of  freshman  week;  and 
curricular  changes,  including  the  provision  of  orientation 
courses. 

Extension  teaching  and  evening  courses:  Extension 
teaching  is  an  obligation  when  the  need  exists.  It  should  be 
of  high  grade  and  adapted  to  the  needs  and  background  of 
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those  being  served.  In  general  it  should  meet  vocational  and 
practical  needs,  with  some  provision  for  cultural  and  avoca- 
tional  interests.  Extension  teaching  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  institution’s  program  and  be  administered  as 
such. 

Auxiliary  educational  facilities  and  activities:  More  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  educative  values  of  auxiliary 
educational  facilities  and  activities,  including  public  service 
agencies,  such  as  research  bureaus,  educational  clinical  ser- 
vice, lecture  and  entertainment  bureaus;  church  work, 
whether  in  a college  church  or  in  an  off-campus  church  or 
churches;  the  college  chapel  service;  student  assemblies; 
student  recreation  and  entertainment  programs. 

A chapel  service  should  be  primarily  one  of  worship  and 
held  in  a room  designated  for  that  purpose.  Programs  should 
be  improved  by  making  them  more  varied  and  through  stu- 
dent responsibility  and  participation.  In  some  instances 
compulsory  attendance  is  questionable. 

Student  assemblies  should  be  held  in  an  auditorium  or 
room  constructed  for  such  purposes.  They  should  be  held 
only  when  needed  for  the  consideration  of  student  problems. 
The  program  should  be  prepared  by  students  with  a mini- 
mum of  faculty  direction  or  supervision.  Attendance  should 
be  voluntary. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  one  university  that  it  employ 
an  administrative  officer  holding  the  rank  of  dean  to  direct 
public  service  activities  and  public  relations  in  general. 

Student  recreation  and  entertainment  should  be  organ- 
ized and  managed  in  such  a way  as  to  supplement  other  edu- 
cational activities,  round  out  the  student’s  college  experience 
and  promote  more  intelligent  living. 

9.  THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  Lutheran  survey  devotes  a separate  section  to  a re- 
port of  its  study  of  student  bodies.  The  factors  studied  are: 
the  environment  from  which  students  come;  student  inter- 
ests and  activities;  sources  of  support  and  economic  status; 
reasons  for  attending  college;  and  reason  for  attending  a 
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particular  institution.  Through  the  data  gathered  the  at- 
tention of  this  particular  denomination  is  centered  upon  such 
questions  as  the  need  for  providing  more  higher  educational 
facilities  for  'women ; the  effect  of  location  upon  attendance ; 
the  vocational  outlook  of  students  and  its  effect  upon  the 
college  offerings;  and  the  mental  abilities  of  students.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  colleges  of  the  group  undertake  to 
obtain  more  information  concerning  the  intellectual  abilities 
of  their  students ; that  a personnel  office  be  set  up  in  order 
to  assemble  continuously  data  from  testing  programs  and 
such  data  as  have  been  presented  in  this  section  of  the  re- 
port, as  well  as  many  other  facts  concerning  the  individuals 
with  which  the  institution  must  deal  (Lutheran,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  300-335). 

The  Disciples  survey  devotes  a chapter  to  problems  re- 
lating to  students,  such  as  the  results  and  uses  of  psycho- 
logical tests,  scholarship,  the  working  load,  and  causes  of 
withdrawal  (Disciples,  pp.  144-164). 

Recommendations  in  this  area  have,  in  general,  been 
given  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  student  personnel. 

10.  STUDENT  PERSONNEL 
Recruiting  Students 

Some  institutions,  but  more  particularly  the  smaller  de- 
nominational schools,  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  re- 
cruiting students.  Some  of  the  most  expensive  forms  of 
publicity  are  not  justified  by  the  resulting  student  registra- 
tion. It  has  been  suggested  that  bringing  the  institution 
into  high  repute  through  the  renown  of  its  faculty  and  the 
excellence  of  its  scholarship  is  an  important  factor  in  student 
recruiting,  and  that  sound  educational  patronage  depends 
more  upon  standards  and  offerings  than  upon  salesmanship. 

Admission 

Selection:  Institutions  finding  their  student  bodies  below 
the  average  level  of  college  student  ability  as  measured  by 
standard  tests  should  give  attention  to  their  machinery  of 
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selective  admission,  or  to  why  they  fail  to  appeal  to  superior 
prospective  students.  The  problem  of  selection  concerns  not 
only  admission  to  the  institution  but  also  guiding  students 
into  the  work  or  college  which  most  satisfactorily  meets 
their  needs. 

Data  needed:  Suggestions  as  to  the  factors  to  be  taken 
into  account  include  the  following:  high  school  certificates, 
recommendations  and  ratings  by  principals  of  high  schools, 
scores  on  intelligence  and  standard  achievement  tests  given 
in  high  schools,  scores  or  results  on  intelligence,  achievement 
and  aptitude  tests  given  by  the  college,  personal  letter  or 
autobiography  of  the  applicant,  ratings  of  personality  traits 
'by  parents  and  friends,  character  as  indicated  in  various 
recommendations,  and  the  purpose  of  the  applicant  as  indi- 
cated by  his  own  statements  and  attitudes. 

Academic  entrance  requirements:  Few  suggestions  have 
been  made  as  to  academic  entrance  requirements.  One  is 
that  examinations  in  English  composition  and  the  ability  to 
read  be  required  in  addition  to  the  usual  English  require- 
ment, and  that  a syllabus  should  be  issued  indicating  the 
preparation  needed  for  these  examinations.  Another  sug- 
gestion would  have  the  membership  of  a state  association 
of  colleges  agree  upon  the  required  prescribed  units  for  ad- 
mission to  the  liberal  arts  colleges  and  that  the  association 
or  the  state  department  of  education  publish  the  require- 
ments for  the  various  curricula. 

Special  students:  Special  students  who  can  profit  from 
college  instruction  may  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  quality 
of  preparation,  intelligence  and  maturity  without  having 
met  all  the  academic  requirements.  This  practice  should  not 
be  abused  by  institutions  which  find  it  necessary  to  build  up 
their  enrollments. 

Registration:  Surveys  are  increasingly  giving  attention 
to  registration  with  emphasis  upon  simplicity,  economy  of 
time,  adequate  counsel,  centralization,  forms  used,  prepara- 
tion for,  and  provisions  for  change.  Give  as  much  educa- 
tional guidance  as  possible  in  advance  of  formal  registration. 
Clerical  assistants  may  take  care  of  routine  matters,  but  if 
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discretionary  advice  is  to  be  given  during  formal  registra- 
tion, it  must  be  given  by  better  informed  advisers. 

Orientation : Freshman  week  or  freshman  days  should  be 
devoted  to  psychological  examinations  and  other  placement 
examinations;  lectures  on  college  life,  including  the  use  of 
the  library;  social  functions  and  the  physical  and  medical 
examinations.  The  psychological  and  other  examinations 
should  come  early  enough  for  the  results  to  be  used  during 
actual  registration. 

Orientation  courses  should  be  given  with  an  experimen- 
tal attitude,  making  use  of  suggestions  from  students  and 
other  institutions  for  improvement. 

Registrar’s  Office  and  Student  Records 

Functions:  The  registrar  should  be  an  administrative 
officer  capable  of  more  than  routine  work.  Two  or  three  of 
the  three  surveys  suggesting  a list  of  functions  of  the  regis- 
trar’s office  agree  as  to  the  following;  the  registrar  should 
edit  or  prepare  the  catalogue ; administer  examinations  given 
by  the  institution;  keep  the  minutes  of  faculty  and  certain 
important  faculty  committees ; supervise  registration ; super- 
vise time  and  room  schedules;  personnel  accounting  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty;  preparation  of  publicity  material  aside 
from  the  catalogue;  direct  an  institutional  bureau  of  infor- 
mation ; keep  all  academic  records  of  students ; prepare 
material  for  statistical  use  and  reports;  check  credentials 
and  work  for  graduation;  issuance  of  certificates  and  tran- 
scripts (not  specifically  mentioned  by  two  surveys  but  possi- 
bly implied  in  other  suggested  functions)  ; assemble  and  in- 
terpret considerable  data  concerning  students  and  staff  dis- 
closing trends,  as  to  composition  and  character,  covering  a 
number  of  years. 

Record  forms:  One  survey  recommends  that  records  and 
transcript  forms  comply  with  the  standards  set  up  by  the 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars. 

The  catalogue:  In  many  instances  college  catalogues  have 
been  found  to  be  inaccurate  in  statements  concerning  en- 
rollment, courses  announced  and  not  given,  and  accreditation. 
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The  exact  truth  and  all  of  the  truth  concerning  these  mat- 
ters is  considered  a first  essential  of  the  catalogue.  It  should 
give  all  the  information  needed  and  asked  for  by  students. 
It  should  be  a partial  guide  to  faculty  and  administrative 
officers.  It  should  be  attractive  and  seek  to  express  the  in- 
stitution in  an  unobtrusive  and  reserved  manner. 

Student  Counseling 

Needs:  The  modern  trend  in  higher  education  is  to  recog- 
nize as  its  ultimate  objective  the  development  of  well-inte- 
grated personalities,  including  all  phases  of  life.  It  is  further 
recognized  that  individuals  differ  as  to  abilities,  interests 
and  needs.  In  order  to  meet  these  needs  intelligently  there 
must  be  guidance  based  upon  all  the  pertinent  information 
available.  By  implication,  or  otherwise  recent  surveys,  con- 
sider guidance  as  a problem  of  educational  progress. 

Administrative  organization  for  guidance:  Considering 
it  as  a part  of  the  educational  process,  two  outstanding  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  administration  and  conduct  of  guidance 
have  been  made.  The  essentials  of  these  plans  are:  The 
unification  and  coordination  of  all  guidance  efforts  by  cen- 
tralizing administrative  responsibility  in  one  office  or 
officer,  preferably  the  office  of  the  dean.  In  case  his  re- 
sponsibility for  instructional  work  is  heavy,  there  should  be 
a separate  office  under  a director  responsible  to  the  presi- 
dent and  assisted  by  advisory  officers,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  various  phases  such  as  educational  guidance,  voca- 
tional guidance  and  placement,  social  guidance,  religious 
guidance,  etc.  The  technical  phases  of  the  work  should  be 
handled  by  a specialist  or  by  the  central  office  or  officer. 

Discipline:  It  is  generally  maintained  that  serious  dis- 
ciplinary problems  cannot  be  handled  satisfactorily  by  one 
individual  nor  by  the  faculty  as  a whole.  Serious  cases  and 
those  reported  officially  to  the  disciplinary  officer  should 
be  handled  by  a faculty  committee.  One  survey  suggests 
that  the  dean  of  men  serve  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 
Others  say  that  a personnel  officer  should  not  have  disci- 
plinary responsibility  if  a friendly  advisory  relationship  is 
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to  exist  between  him  and  the  students.  In  order  to  insure 
an  impersonal  attitude,  final  responsibility  should  be  lodged 
in  a faculty  committee.  (This  is  the  only  standing  faculty 
committee  recommended  by  one  survey  staff.)  Students 
should  have  the  right  to  appear  before  the  committee  and 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  dean’s  council  or  other  higher  ad- 
ministrative authority. 

Personal  problems:  It  is  maintained  that  no  one  person 
can  be  designated  to  advise  students  concerning  financial 
difficulties,  religious  problems,  family  relationships,  misun- 
derstandings with  instructors,  etc.  Several  persons  who  do 
not  have  disciplinary  responsibilities  and  who  can  become 
intimate  confidants  of  students  should  be  available.  Such 
cases  as  can  not  be  adjusted  otherwise  should  be  reported 
to  the  disciplinary  or  other  officer. 

Social  adaptation:  Many  students  in  most,  if  not  all,  in- 
stitutions, are  not  properly  socially  adjusted,  and  others  are 
denied  the  opportunity  for  adequate  social  expression  which 
is  the  right  of  every  student.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a social  director  may  be  designated  to  advise  students  as  to 
amount  and  type  of  participation  which  they  need.  The  de- 
partment of  social  service  may  assist  by  conducting  case 
studies  in  this  field. 

Group  activities:  The  more  recent  surveys  emphasize 
the  need  for  the  guidance  of  the  social  and  religious  group 
activities  of  institutions.  Adequate  social  programs  should 
be  planned,  including  normal  activities  between  students, 
between  faculty  and  students,  and  between  students  and 
outside  community.  Standards  should  be  developed.  All 
group  activities  should  be  seen  and  guided  in  the  light  of 
their  contribution  toward  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate 
objective  of  a well  integrated  personality  for  each  student. 

Placement  and  Follow-up  Service 

Placement,  including  part  time  and  the  placement  of 
graduates,  and  follow-up  service  are  recognized  as  institu- 
tional responsibilities.  In  the  larger  institutions  the  per- 
sonnel officer  or  department  should  be  a coordinator  of 
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placement  activities,  but  actual  placement  of  graduates 
should  be  done  by  department  or  school  officers.  Follow-up 
service  should  include  advice  and  help  to  the  graduate  in  his 
position  and  the  gathering  of  information  useful  to  the  in- 
stitution as  to  types  of  positions  being  filled  or  to  be  filled 
and  as  to  changes  or  adjustments  needed  in  training  indivi- 
duals for  such  positions. 

Health  Service 

A very  frequent  recommendation  found  in  one  survey 
concerns  the  provision  of  a health  service  and  medical  unit, 
including  an  infirmary  and  isolation  facilities.  Suggestions 
as  to  a health  program  include : A medical  examination  once 
a year  or  once  a semester,  a woman  physician  to  examine 
women  students,  the  correction  of  defects  to  be  obligatory, 
the  keeping  of  complete  records,  a reasonable  amount  of 
medical  and  hospital  service  to  take  care  of  temporary  ill- 
ness, all  students  to  participate  in  outdoor  activities,  atten- 
tion to  diet  and  housing  conditions. 

At  least  two  surveys  would  include  mental  hygiene  as  a 
part  of  the  health  service,  a psychiatrist  to  be  provided  for 
counseling  students  as  to  their  mental  health.  It  is  suggest- 
ed that  the  college  physician  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
need  to  know  the  inner  life  of  the  students.  It  is  further 
suggested  that  members  of  the  faculty  interested  in  clinical 
psychology  assist  in  the  development  of  the  service  and  that 
they  act  in  some  instances  as  counselors. 

Student  Housing 

Colleges  should  provide  living  quarters  for  men  with  as 
good  an  atmosphere  and  as  good  surroundings  as  for  women. 

11.  TEACHER  TRAINING 
The  Liberal  Arts  College  and  Teacher  Training 

That  training  teachers  is  a function  of  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a large  per  cent  of 
those  enrolled  in  them  expect  to  enter  the  profession.  One 
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survey  staff  is  of  the  opinion  that  “training  for  teaching  . . 
. . . always  will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  colleges  of  liberal 
arts  and  graduate  schools.”  (Pennsylvania,  p.  32). 

Types  of  Teacher  Training  Service 

The  general  attitude  of  survey  groups  appears  to  be  that 
undergraduate  schools  should  attempt  only  the  training  of 
rural,  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  and  not  attempt 
to  give  training  for  administrative  and  supervisory  posi- 
tions, the  latter  being  a function  of  graduate  schools.  Wheth- 
er the  undergraduate  school  should  attempt  to  offer  train- 
ing in  all  three  of  the  fields  mentioned  depends  upon  the 
needs  to  be  met  and  the  ability  to  provide  proper  facilities. 

The  School  or  Department  of  Education 

Direction  and  control:  Where  a cooperative  arrangement 
with  a ctiy  school  system  for  the  training  of  teachers  exists, 
the  appointment  of  the  dean  or  director  should  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  city  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent. 
In  any  case  provision  should  be  made  for  coordinating  the 
work  of  the  training  school,  the  school  of  education  and 
representatives  of  the  various  departments. 

Collegiate  level  of  professional  courses:  There  is  general 
agreement  that  the  majority  of  professional  courses  should 
be  given  in  the  senior  college  division.  One  survey  staff 
maintains  that  we  are  rapidly  moving  toward  requiring  a 
full  four  years’  period  of  training  in  subject  matter  for  sec- 
ondary teachers  and  an  additional  year  of  professional  train- 
ing in  the  school  of  education. 

Curricula  and  Courses 

Amount  of  professional  training:  The  control  of  the 
nature  and  amount  of  professional  courses  which  shall  be 
offered  is  largely  vested  in  state  certification  authorities. 
However,  it  is  maintained  that  institutions  so  far  as  possible 
should  exceed  minimum  certification  requirements  in  their 
offerings.  One  survey  says  that  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of 
teacher  training  curricula  should  consist  of  required  profes- 
sional courses. 
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Certain  Controversial  Questions 

(1)  Relation  of  subject  matter  to  professional  courses: 

A close  relation  should  exist  between  subject  matter  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  taught.  Courses  in  professional  ma- 
terial should  freely  employ  subject  matter,  and  so  far  as 
feasible,  the  teaching  of  methods  may  well  be  incorporated 
into  the  study  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

(2)  Specific  methods  vs.  a broad  phisosophic  perspective: 
Professional  training  should  proceed  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  providing  specific  techniques,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  providing  a strong  intellectual  equipment  up- 
on which  the  teacher  may  base  or  direct  her  activities. 

(3)  Relation  of  other  courses  to  supervised  teaching  and 
the  time  placement  of  supervised  teaching:  There  is  some 
basis  in  the  psychology  of  learning  that  practice  teaching 
should  come  early  and  occupy  a large  place.  In  any  case  it 
should  be  conducted  in  close  relation  to  other  training  courses 
and  to  subject  matter  courses,  and  should  be  under  the  most 
carefeul  guidance  of  the  educational  advisers  of  the  staff. 

Differentiation  of  curricula:  One  survey  in  particular, 
involving  a state  university  and  teachers  colleges,  stresses 
the  need  for  differentiation  of  curricula  for  different  teach- 
ing positions. 

Breadth  of  content:  In  general,  surveys  stress  the  need 
for  giving  teachers  breadth  of  view  through  consideration 
of  the  courses  constituting  the  various  curricula  and  of  the 
content  of  the  various  courses,  with  special  attention  to  such 
fields  as  art,  music,  and  physical  education.  Extra-curricular 
activities  should  also  be  given  consideration. 

Professionalization  of  subject  matter:  One  survey 
strongly  emphasizes,  and  another  gives  considerable  empha- 
sis to  the  desirability  of  having  selected  academic  teachers 
give  professionalized  subject  matter  courses.  It  is  main- 
tained that  subject  matter  courses  for  teachers  should  be 
different  from  those  offered  to  straight  liberal  arts  students. 
At  least  the  teaching  of  methods  should  be  incorporated  into 
subject  matter  courses  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible. 

Methods  courses:  In  general,  preference  is  given  to 
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special  methods  as  opposed  to  general  methods  courses.  If 
classes  are  small  they  may  be  combined  for  a brief  period 
devoted  to  general  principles  of  methods,  and  then  divided 
for  the  consideration  of  special  methods.  Two  suggestions 
are  made  as  to  who  shall  teach  special  methods  courses.  The 
first  is  that  competent  academic  teachers  offer  such  courses ; 
the  other  would  have  critic  teachers  offer  them,  it  being 
maintained  that  subject  matter  departments  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  methods  on  the  secondary  school  level.  In 
the  latter  case  colleges  subsidize  the  work,  sometimes  charg- 
ing students  special  fees  for  supervised  teaching  for  this 
purpose. 

Supervised  Teaching 

More  recommendations  are  made  concerning  supervised 
teaching  than  concerning  any  other  phase  of  teacher  train- 
ing. As  early  as  1913  it  was  maintained  that  no  institution 
is  a real  training  place  for  teachers  which  does  not  provide 
supervised  teaching  facilities.  Later  surveys  find  practically 
all  institutions  offering  supervised  teaching,  but  in  many 
cases  facilities  are  inadequate  or  lack  proper  supervision  and 
coordination  with  other  phases  of  the  work.  One  of  the 
outstanding  suggestions  is  that  an  institution  should  have 
some  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  local  and  nearby 
schools  to  provide  supervised  teaching  in  an  actual  public 
school  situation.  At  the  same  time  the  institution  should 
provide  a demonstration  school  in  which  students  do  their 
first  work  in  observation  and  supervised  teaching.  Lacking 
facilities  for  both  types  of  supervised  teaching,  the  institu- 
tion and  the  local  school  system  may  jointly  provide  a model 
or  demonstration  school.  Where  cooperative  arrangements 
exist,  critic  teachers  are  to  be  selected  by  the  department  or 
school  of  education  in  conference  with  the  principal  and  su- 
perintendent, or  by  the  latter  with  the  approval  of  the 
department  or  school  of  education. 

The  central  organizing  factor  for  each  teacher  training 
curriculum  should  be  the  training  school  and  the  actual  work 
of  teaching.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
two-year  contact  with  the  training  school  through  observa- 
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tion  and  participation,  both  in  connection  with  professional 
content  courses  and  supervised  teaching. 

Another  interesting  suggestion  is  that  the  range  of  prac- 
tice teaching  activities  should  be  extended  in  keeping  with 
the  principle  of  all-round  development  of  prospective 
teachers. 

Placement  and  Follow-up  Service 

As  indicated  in  the  section  dealing  with  personnel  ser- 
vice, placement  and  follow-up  service  is  a part  of  the  guid- 
ance responsibility  of  the  institution  and  should  be  a benefit 
not  only  to  the  student  but  also  to  the  institution  by  helping 
it  to  adapt  its  program  of  service  to  the  needs  of  actual 
teaching  situations.  This  service  may  also,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, be  of  great  service  to  school  administrators. 

12.  CURRICULA  AND  STUDENT  PROGRAMS 
Basic  Principles 

The  basic  idea  in  curriculum  building  should  be  the  edu- 
cation of  individual  students.  Each  student  should,  with 
proper  advice,  be  able  to  plan  a curriculum  that  adequately 
fits  his  individual  needs.  The  curriculum  must  be  kept  liv- 
ing and  changing  to  meet  the  needs  of  students. 

Current  Criticism  and  a Study  to  Determine 
Its  Validity 

A common  criticism  of  higher  education  in  America  is 
that  there  is  too  much  election  of  courses  with  too  little  at- 
tention to  proper  sequence  and  concentration.  A study  of 
640  graduates  of  thirteen  four-year  denominational  institu- 
tions appears  to  justify  this  criticism.  More  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  administration  of  entrance  credits  and  to 
credits  for  advanced  standing  to  overcome  a tendency  to  too 
much  liberality.  Greater  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
concentration  within  a relatively  few  fields  and  a reasonable 
sequence  within  these  fields. 
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Over-expansion  of  Offerings 

Judging  from  the  number  of  recommendations  that  in- 
stitutions give  serious  consideration  to  the  reduction  of  their 
offerings,  it  is  evident  that  a large  number  of  institutions 
are  offering  more  courses  than  the  needs  of  the  student  bod- 
ies demand,  and  more  than  their  facilities  warrant  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency.  The  disadvantages  are  duplication 
of  effort,  a large  number  of  small  classes,  which  means 
spending  funds  for  quantity  rather  than  quality,  and  a ten- 
dency to  specialize  courses  for  undergraduates  who  would 
be  better  served  with  broader  and  less  technical  courses. 
Institutions  must  choose  between  a large  number  of  offer- 
ings and  a large  faculty,  or  a more  limited  program  and  a 
smaller  but  better  paid  faculty  and  a better  quality  of  in- 
struction. 

The  demands,  the  relative  importance  of  courses  or  ma- 
terial, and  the  ability  to  provide  instruction  of  a high  grade 
should  be  the  determining  factors  in  the  selection  of  courses 
to  be  offered. 

Pre-professional  Curricula 

Pre-professional  curricula  for  students  expecting  to  con- 
tinue their  training  in  professional  schools  should  provide 
foundation  courses  rather  than  technical  vocational  training 
courses. 

The  plan  of  allowing  students  to  transfer  at  the  close  of 
the  junior  year  to  an  approved  profesesional  school  for  their 
senior  year  has  been  commended.  It  is  said  that  many  col- 
leges follow  this  plan.  A large  university  may  find  it  advis- 
able to  establish  a separate  college  to  take  care  of  pre-pro- 
fessional students  and  certain  others  desiring  courses  partly 
technical  and  partly  liberal. 

Classification  of  Courses  and  Students — junior  and  sen- 
ior divisions:  Considerable  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
need  for  classification  of  courses  and  students.  In  any  case, 
there  should  be  a sharp  line  of  division  between  lower  and 
upper  division  courses.  One  plan  would  scale  down  the  credit 
for  lower  division  courses  taken  by  upper  division  students. 
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A second  plan,  recommended  by  one  survey  staff,  would  not 
classify  a student  as  a junior  until  he  had  completed  all  the 
work  recpiired  in  the  lower  division  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  for  which  he  has  credit.  In  addition,  forty  to 
sixty  hours  should  be  in  senior  division  courses. 

A modification  of  this  last  requirement  would  make  the 
per  cent  required  in  the  senior  division  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  work  of  the  lower  division  duplicates  the 
work  done  in  the  secondary  school.  The  junior  division 
should  also  serve  the  needs  of  that  group  of  students  who 
have  no  expentancy  of  more  than  two  years  in  college.  In 
general,  junior  division  courses  should  be  comprehensive  in 
character,  and  senior  division  courses  should  be  more 
specialized. 

Articulation  with  Secondary  Schools 

^College  faculties  are  more  and  more  coming  to  think  of 
the  curricula  followed  by  an  individual  student  in  the  secon- 
dary school  and  college,  not  as  to  separate  curricula  with  a 
line  or  point  of  division  between  them,  but  rather  as  “a  uni- 
fied whole.” 

As  suggested  by  one  survey,  the  necessary  adjustments 
in  requirements  and  instruction  should  in  general  take  the 
form  of  (1)  relief  from  certain  subjects  required  for  grad- 
uation if  they  have  been  taken  in  the  secondary  school  or 
if  satisfactory  achievement  is  shown;  (2)  the  sectioning  of 
classes  on  the  basis  of  achievement,  and  (3)  the  offering  of 
survey  courses  of  the  “repair”  type. 

Additional  Offerings 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  over-expansion  is  generally 
found,  some  institutions  are  not  meeting  all  the  needs  of 
students.  In  particular,  one  survey  points  out  that  recent 
developments  in  higher  education  attach  increasing  impor- 
tance to  education  in  the  fine  arts.  The  groups  of  students 
to  be  served  are  (1)  those  desiring  them  for  vocational  pur- 
pbses;  (2)  amateurs  who  desire  them  for  their  own  culture 
and  home  enjoyment,  and  (3)  the  lovers  of  art  who  desire 
to  heighten  their  own  pleasure  and  appreciation. 
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Degrees 

In  general,  small  institutions  should  limit  the  number  of 
degrees  awarded  or  offered  to  one  or  two.  It  is  claimed  that 
by  liberalizing  the  requirements,  only  the  B.A.  degree  need 
be  offered  and  that  this  better  represents  a small  institu- 
tion’s offering. 

Advanced  Course  Requirements 

It  has  been  suggested  that  from  forty  to  sixty  of  the  120 
hours  required  for  graduation  should  be  in  advanced  courses. 
A modification  of  this  suggestion  would  make  the  per  cent 
required  in  advanced  courses  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
^which  the  work  of  the  lower  division  duplicates  the  work 
done  in  the  secondary  school. 

Major  and  minor  group  requirements  vs.  fields  of  con- 
centration: Less  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  major  and 
minor  group  requirements  and  more  upon  a required  fresh- 
man year  or  required  courses  in  the  lower  division,  and  then 
elect  curricula  rather  than  courses  or  elect  a field  of  concen- 
tration under  the  direction  of  a faculty  adviser.  It  is  main- 
tained that  a natural  consequence  of  the  divisional  organi- 
zation, as  opposed  to  the  departmental  organization,  would 
be  the  substitution  of  fields  of  concentration  for  the  major- 
minor  plan  of  specialization. 

Graduate  Work 

Institutions  with  limited  means  should  offer  little  if  any 
, graduate  work.  It  should  be  undertaken  only  when  an  in- 
stitution has  ample  means  and  be  given  only  by  those  facul- 
ty members  whose  service  is  relatively  permanent  and  who 
may  be  expected  to  give  considerable  part  of  their  time  to 
rsearch  and  instruction  on  the  graduate  level. 

If  an  institution  does  not  have  a graduate  school  but  does 
offer  graduate  work,  there  should  be  a graduate  committee 
to  propose,  for  adoption  by  the  faculty,  a code  to  include 
such  items  as:  (1)  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy 
for  degrees,  (2)  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate 
work,  (3)  methods  of  introducing  graduate  work,  (4)  the 
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distinction  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses, 
and  (5)  degrees  and  requirements  for  degrees. 

13.  LIBRARY 
Importance 

Practically  all  surveys  stress  the  importance  of  the  li- 
brary in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  library  “con- 
stitutes to  an  increasingly  large  degree  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  facilities  for  study,  especially  where 
liberal  education  is  the  prime  motive  of  instruction,”^  and  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  heart  of  any  great  university. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  service  of  a college  library,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a reading  room  should  be  provided  con- 
taining books  in  fiction,  history,  and  travel,  and  be  made  a 
comfortable  and  attractive  place  where  young  men  and 
women  may  come  and  enjoy  themselves. 

Physical  Plant  and  Equipment 

Since  the  library  is  recognized  as  the  center  of  an  insti- 
tution’s instructional  activities,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
surveys  would  stress  the  importance  of  an  adequate  build- 
ing and  equipment.  The  library  deserves  to  be  housed  in  a 
building  planned  and  equipped  for  that  purpose.  Adequate 
equipment  is  absolutely  essential  if  a library  is  to  function 
efficiently. 

The  Staff 

Increasing  importance  is  being  attached  to  the  need  for 
properly  trained  librarian  and  staff.  The  librarian  should 
have  a four  year  college  preparation,  together  with  a year 
or  preferably  two  years  of  technical  preparation  in  a recog- 
nized library  school.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  library 
staff  should  number  at  least  one  for  each  ten  members  of 
the  teaching  staff.  Proper  recognition  should  be  given  the 
library  and  library  staff  as  to  rank  and  salary.  The  libra- 
rian should  have  a rank  and  salary  equivalent  to  that  of  an 
associate  professor. 


1.  Tennessee,  p.  65. 
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Administration 

The  librarian:  The  librarian  should  be  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  president. 

Departmental  libraries:  The  general  consensus  of  opin- 
ion appears  to  favor  centralization  of  library  facilities  with 
adequate  reserve  collections  rather  than  departmental  li- 
braries, especially  in  institutions  of  less  than  university 
rank.  One  state  university  is  advised  to  bring  all  of  its  col- 
lections except  law  and  medicine  within  its  main  library 
buildings.  In  another  case  a state  university  is  advised  that 
the  extension  of  graduate  work  will  widen  the  use  of  de- 
partmental libraries.  The  best  policy  in  such  a case  is  prob- 
ably to  group  collections  on  the  basis  of  related  subjects. 

Where  departmental  libraries  exist  they  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  central  library  which  should  closely 
restrict  each  departmental  library  to  its  own  specialty. 

Duplication:  Duplicates  for  use  equivalent  to  textbook 
use  may  be  supplied  by  providing  rental  collections.  Whether 
rental  or  otherwise  they  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  one 
copy  for  every  twelve  readers. 

Budget  and  distribution:  The  library  budget  should  pro- 
vide not  less  than  $5.00  per  student.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  six  per  cent  of  the  total  college  budget  be  accepted  as 
a reasonable  amount  to  be  set  aside  for  library  purposes, 
with  additional  annual  amounts,  if  necessary,  to  bring  a 
library  up  to  standard.  A suggested  distribution  is: 


Salary  and  wages  55% 

Supplies  2% 

Travel  1% 

Printing  and  publication  2% 

Binding  and  repairs  5% 

New  books  20% 

New  periodicals  5% 

New  equipment  3% 

All  others  2% 


These  percentages  will  vary  somewhat  with  individual 
institutional  needs. 

Gifts:  Institutions  receiving  large  gift  collections  should 
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endeavor  to  persuade  donors  not  to  place  restrictions  that 
would  hinder  their  incorporation  into  the  library  proper. 

Cataloguing  and  classification;  One  survey  staff  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  of  class- 
ification should  be  modified,  when  used,  to  meet  college 
needs.  The  Library  of  Congress  System  is  advocated  by  this 
survey  group  as  being  more  efficient,  and  the  use  of  the 
printed  cards  as  being  more  economical. 

In  addition  to  dictionary,  shelf  list  and  departmental  cat- 
alogues, there  should  be  an  official  catalogue  for  entry 
decisions,  cross  references  and  subject  headings.  Cards 
should  be  used  for  listing  periodicals,  and  pamphlet  material 
should  be  properly  catalogued. 

Book  Stock  and  Distribution 

The  suggested  minimum  number  of  books  for  a college 
library  varies  from  8,000  to  25,000.  The  survey  suggesting 
25,000  as  the  minimum,  maintains  that  college  enrollment  is 
not  the  determining  factor  in  controlling  the  size  of  the 
library  collection.  Suggested  distributions  are; 


General  6.6  - 7.5% 

Philosophy  and  Psychology  5.5  - 5.0 

Religion  and  Bible  3.4  - 12.5 

Social  Science,  Political  Science, 

Economics,  and  Education  19.5  - 12.5 

Languages  and  Philology  9.9  - 4.0 

Science  and  Mathematics  9.1  - 7.5 

Useful  Arts  - 7.5 

Fine  Arts  7.0  - 5.0 

History  and  Geography  15.2  - 18.0 

Literature  and  Fiction  22.9  - 18.0 

Physical  Education  1.2  - 2.5 

Periodicals 


“There  (should)  be  greater  recognition  of  the  periodical 
as  a valuable  source  of  information,  supplementing  the  more 
or  less  permanent  materials  of  text  and  reference  books  by 
supplying  current  literature  in  fields  of  academic,  scientific 
and  cultural  knowledge.’’  (Lutheran,  Vol.  I,  p.  614). 
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14.  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  AND  ACCOUNTING 
General  Considerations 

A study  of  the  stated  purposes  of  various  surveys,  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  financial  matters,  and  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  in  this  area  clearly  reveal  the 
fact  that  financial  problems  are  among  the  most  serious 
problems  which  modern  institutions  have  to  face.  The  exist- 
ence of  an  institution  can  be  justified  only  by  the  existence 
of  a need  for  the  type  of  service  its  purposes  to  render  and 
its  ability  to  offer  a program  which  meets  modern  educa- 
tional standards.  Its  ability  to  offer  such  a program  is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  ability  and  willingness  of  its 
constituency  to  give  the  necessary  financial  support.  Wil- 
lingness to  give  this  support  is  dependent  upon  an  institu- 
tion’s ability  to  sell  itself,  and  this  in  turn  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  program  it  offers  and  its  ability  to  make  the 
most  effective  and  economical  use  of  the  support  it  seeks. 

In  general,  institutions  are  either  under-supported  or  are 
offering  a more  extenesive  program  than  available  resources 
justify. 

The  factors  affecting  the  financial  needs  of  institutions 
include,  the  size  of  the  institution,  location  as  it  affects  cost 
of  construction,  the  quality  and  range  of  its  educational  of- 
ferings, special  services  such  as  student  welfare,  library, 
etc.,  size  of  classes,  ratio  of  faculty  to  student  body,  teach- 
ing load,  faculty  salaries,  and  efficiency  of  administration. 

One  contribution  made  by  surveys  is  the  setting  up  of 
standards  as  bases  for  the  computation  of  financial  needs. 
These  are  based  upon  current  scientific  studies  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  better  liberal  arts  colleges.  They  are  briefly 
summarized  as  follows:  (1)  minimum  size,  500-700;  (2)  ex- 
penediture  per  student,  S400  to  S700;  (3)  income  from  en- 
dowment around  40%  of  the  total  income,  with  a tendency 
to  decrease;  (4)  distribution  of  educational  expenditure, 
67%  to  instructional  salaries  and  supplies,  16-/3%  to  20% 
for  administration,  13  to  16-/3%  to  operation  and  mainte- 
nance; (5)  retirement  funds,  5%,  instructional  supplies,  5%, 
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and  sabbatical  leaves  have  7%  of  salary  expenditure,  in  com- 
puting items  for  instruction;  (6)  in  computing  items  for 
overhead,  allow  sums  equal  to  5%  of  the  salary  expenditure 
for  retirement  fund,  30%  for  supplies  and  equipment,  and 
15%  for  general  expense;  (7)  compute  tuition  on  the  base 
of  supplying  60%  to  70%  of  the  current  educational  ex- 
penses; (8)  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  students  would  range 
from  one  to  fifteen  to  one  to  ten,  the  smaller  the  school  the 
higher  the  ratio;  (9)  salaries  will  average  around  $3,000; 
(10)  distribution  of  rank:  one  survey  advocates  50%  to  60% 
professors  and  associate  professor,  20%  to  25%  assistant 
professors,  and  20%  to  25%  instructors.  Another  would  de- 
crease the  per  cent  in  the  upper  ranks  and  increase  the  per 
cent  in  the  instructor  group;  (11)  a college  will  be  main- 
tained primarily  for  undergraduate  work ; sufficient  re- 
search will  be  carried  on  to  assure  proper  intellectual  vital- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  faculty;  (12)  the  smaller  the  institu- 
tion the  more  limited  the  program  will  be  if  the  quality  be 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  larger  institutions;  (13)  the  teach- 
ing load  will  range  from  9 to  16  class  hours  each  week  with 
an  average  around  12  hours  in  an  institution  with  750  or 
more  students. 

Sources  of  Support — Methods  and  Means 
of  Increasing  Funds 

Supporting  organizations:  In  general,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  responsibility  for  the  educational  short- 
comings of  institutions,  due  to  lack  of  proper  financial  sup- 
port, rests  upon  the  supporting  constituencies  or  organiza- 
tions rather  than  upon  the  institutions  themselves.  Larger 
contributions  should  be  made  and  made  on  such  a basis  as 
to  enable  institutions  to  know  at  the  time  of  making  their 
budgets  what  to  expect.  In  particular,  denominational  bod- 
ies should  aid  those  features  of  the  work  in  their  institutions 
which  differentiate  them  from  other  privately  endowed  in- 
stitutions and  from  state  supported  institutions. 

Gifts  from  private  individuals:  Colleges  should  cultivate 
individuals  of  large  means  who  are  interested  in  the  things 
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for  which  colleges  stand.  In  some  cases  they  may  be  made 
members  of  official  boards.  Even  a state  university  is  ad- 
vised to  seek  and  encourage  private  contributions. 

Productive  funds:  The  factor  determining  the  ability  of 
an  institution,  not  state  supported,  to  offer  a high  type  of 
program  is  the  status  of  its  productive  funds.  The  income 
from  productive  funds  should  supply  30%  to  40%  of  the 
total  current  educational  expense.  The  average  percentages 
for  various  groups  of  institutions  now  range  from  22.4%  to 
32%. 

Use  and  management  of  endowment  funds:  There  ap- 
pears to  be  considerable  evidence  that  endowment  funds  are 
frequently  misused  and  mismanaged. 

1.  Misuses  of  endowment  are,  generally:  hypothecation 
directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  current  expenses  or  erect  new 
buildings,  investment  in  academic  and  generally  in  other 
college  buildings  such  as  dormitories,  loans  to  or  investments 
in  the  business  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  control  or 
others  connected  in  any  way  with  the  institution,  loans  to 
churches  and  in  some  cases,  loans  to  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

2.  Safety  should  be  insured  by  proper  investments,  ade- 
quate protection  in  the  case  of  loans,  adequate  bonding  of 
officials  handling  the  funds  of  the  college,  and  proper  at- 
tention to  insurance.  The  underlying  principle  guiding  the 
handling  of  productive  funds  is  security  of  principal  and  as- 
surance of  income.  The  rate  of  income  should  be  as  high 
as  possible,  but  is  secondary  to  safety  of  principal. 

3.  Diversification  of  investment  fosters  both  the  safety 
of  the  principal  and  the  assurance  of  a steady  income.  Sur- 
veys frequently  find  institutions  lacking  in  proper  diversifi- 
cation of  investments.  A suggested  percentage  distribution 
is: 


Selected  Bonds  30%  - 50% 

Guaranteed  Mortgages  on 

Improved  Real  Estate  15%  - 30% 

Seasoned  Preferred  Stocks  5%  - 10% 

Selected  Common  Stock  20%  - 30% 
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A list  of  satisfactory  securities  would  include  Public  Util- 
ity.  Railroad,  Industrial,  Real  Estate,  and  Foreign.  A few 
high  grade  Municipal  and  Government  bonds  may  be  held 
for  securing  broader  diversification.  There  should  also  be 
diversification  within  these  groups,  and  as  to  geographic  lo- 
cation. 

4.  Expert  management:  A distinct  contribution  of  sur- 
veys relates  to  the  provision  which  may  be  made  to  secure 
expert  management  of  productive  funds.  Briefly  the  sug- 
gestions are:  (a)  A group  of  colleges  may  form  an  invest- 
ment trust  company  maintaining  a central  office  through 
which  the  business  will  be  transacted,  (b)  Institutions  may 
jointly  employ  an  investment  expert,  (c)  Employ  a trust 
company  to  act  as  (1)  custodian  of  funds,  (2)  to  collect  in- 
come, pay  expenses  connected  with  the  operation  of  funds, 
and  remit  monthly  checks  representing  the  net  income  to- 
gether with  a detailed  report  of  transactions  and  the  status 
of  the  principal,  (3)  to  advise  monthly  regarding  securities 
which  should  be  disposed  of,  and  (4)  to  recommend 
securities  desirable  to  purchase.  The  company  would  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee  or  an  endow- 
ment committee  of  the  board.  It  would  allow  the  college  the 
usual  bankers  discount  on  securities  purchased.  A further 
safeguard  would  be  the  submission  of  a list  of  the  invest- 
ments to  investment  houses  for  technical  analysis  at  fre- 
quent intervals. 

Annuities:  Some  colleges  evidently  pay  a higher  rate  of 
interest  than  annuity  funds  themselves  earn.  This  practice 
is  condemned.  In  case  the  rate  exceeds  the  earnings,  the 
difference  should  be  charged  against  the  principal  and  de- 
ducted before  it  is  added  to  the  endowment  at  the  death  of 
the  annuitant. 

Operation  of  the  College 

1.  Student  fees:  In  general  surveys  favor  increasing  stu- 
dent fees  and  thereby  the  proportion  of  current  educational 
cost  which  students  themselves  bear.  This  is  not  only  what 
survey  groups  advise,  but  also  represents  a general  tenden- 
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cy,  the  trend  being  toward  a percentage  of  60  to  70  or  even 
a higher  figure. 

2.  Special  fees:  One  survey  staff  advises  against  special 
fees  for  particular  courses. 

3.  Student  fee  collection:  A source  of  loss  to  many  insti- 
tutions is  laxness  in  student  fee  collection.  In  the  light  of 
the  effect  upon  the  business  training  of  students,  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  institutions  and  the  faith  of  those  contributing 
to  the  support  of  institutions,  this  condition  should  not  exist. 
Collect  fees  on  the  day  of  registration.  In  case  delay  is 
granted  for  special  reasons,  the  indebtedness  should  be  evi- 
denced by  a note  payable  within  the  semester.  No  final  ex- 
aminations should  be  given  a student  until  his  obligations 
have  been  fully  met. 

4.  Student  aid:  The  problem  of  student  aid  is  given  at- 
tention by  the  majority  of  surveys,  in  fact  by  all  compre- 
hensive surveys.  With  the  increasing  tendency  to  require 
students  to  pay  a large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion, there  is  also  the  tendency  to  assist  students  but  in  such 
a way  as  to  be  less  burdensome  to  the  colleges. 

Scholarships  should  be  provided  only  by  special  gifts  for 
this  purpose  or  from  income  derived  from  endowment  funds 
designated  for  that  purpose.  In  general,  there  is  a tendency 
to  decrease  the  number  of  scholarships  and  increase  revolv- 
ing student  loan  funds.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to 
the  possibility  of  increasing  opportunities  for  self  help,  both 
on  and  off  the  campus. 

5.  Administration  of  student  aid:  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  administering  student  aid.  In  particular,  schol- 
arships should  be  awarded  only  to  those  who  display  ability 
and  give  promise  of  intellectual  achievements  and  are  other 
wise  worthy  of  such  assistance.  The  most  worthy  and  most 
promising  should  also  be  given  first  consideration  in  admin 
istering  loans  and  other  forms  of  self  help. 

Aid  to  special  groups  as  such,  ministerial  students  and 
the  dependents  of  ministers,  is  questioned  as  being  socially 
unjust  or  undesirable.  In  no  case  should  athletes  be  subsi- 
dized merely  because  they  are  athletes. 
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The  Harmon  Plan,  together  with  the  suggestions  made 
in  L,  J.  Chassee’s  “Study  of  Student  Loans  and  Their  Rela- 
tion to  Higher  Education  Finance,”  are  commended  as 
worthy  of  consideration  for  suggestions  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  loan  funds.  Consideration  of  the  plan  proposed  at 
Hiram  College  (1929)  is  also  suggested. 

6.  Supplementary  business  operations:  It  appears  that 
supplementary  business  enterprises  are,  in  many  instances, 
operated  at  a loss  to  the  college,  or  the  system  of  accounting 
does  not  show  whether  they  are  on  a paying  basis  or  other- 
wise. Surveys  insist  that  all  supplementary  business  activ- 
ities should  be  self-supporting.  They  should  pay  their  full 
share  of  depreciation,  interest  on  capital  investment  and 
general  overhead  expenses. 

Other  means  of  increasing  revenues  or  making  more  ef- 
fective use  of  what  is  available:  Reduce  the  number  of  small 
classes  and  the  number  of  departments  offering  major  and 
minor  work.  Provide  better  class  schedules.  Provide  ade- 
quate office  facilities  and  class  rooms  of  varying  size.  Ade- 
quately staff  the  business  office  and  equip  it  with  modern 
labor  saving  devices. 

Due  to  financial  pressure,  many  institutions  neglect  the 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds.  This  is 
poor  economy  since  postponement  merely  increases  the  ul- 
timate outlay. 

Financial  Promotion 

Institutions  forced  to  make  considerable  effort  to  secure 
financial  support  should  establish  an  office  or  department 
for  that  purpose  in  charge  of  a competent  official  responsi- 
ble through  the  president  to  the  board  of  trustees.  Promo- 
tional efforts  should  be  carefully  checked  as  to  results. 

Financial  campaigns:  Financial  campaigns  should  be  the 
exceptional  measure  rather  than  the  regular  course  of  pro- 
cedure. Quiet  personal  campaigning  by  the  officers,  trus- 
tees and  friends  of  an  institution  is  more  effective  and  satis- 
factory than  public  drives. 

The  expenses  involved  in  securing  funds  to  meet  current 
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expenses  of  college  operation  may  legitimately  be  made  a 
part  of  the  regular  college  budget. 

The  expenses  of  endowment  campaigns,  or  efforts  to 
raise  funds  for  building  and  enlargement  programs  should 
not  be  considered  a part  of  the  regular  current  expenditures. 
The  expenses  of  such  activities  should  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  raised.  In  this  case  this  fact  should  be  stated  when 
the  funds  are  solicited.  A better  plan  is  to  provide  or  raise 
a fund  especially  for  this  purpose. 

Financial  Accounting 

Purpose:  The  safeguarding  of  funds  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration demand  a complete  system  of  financial  records. 
Surveys  make  a wide  variety  of  criticisms  of  current  ac- 
counting practices  and  offer  many  specific  suggestions  as  to 
needed  improvements.  In  particular,  these  concern  such  as 
the  following:  The  need  to  distinguish  between  strictly  edu- 
cational functions  and  the  non-educational  functions;  the 
need  for  a code  system  for  accounts;  a capital  ledger  for 
gifts  and  the  entering  of  items  at  actual  or  market  values ; 
a separate  memorandum  account  for  appraisal  values;  the 
handling  of  fees  for  scholarship  students;  the  entering  of 
all  assets  at  cost  or  market  values  in  case  of  gifts;  distinc- 
tion between  capital  expenditures  and  current  expenses;  the 
inventory  representing  replacement  cost,  the  allocation  of 
overhead  to  educational  expenditures  and  supplementary 
business  activities;  complete  record  of  investments,  includ- 
ing income  and  expenses;  record  of  complete  details  of  all 
transactions;  control  accounts;  budget  ledger. 

Accounting  systems*:  Many  different  accounting  sys- 
tems are  in  use  making  it  very  difficult  to  make  compar- 

*Note:  Since  the  surveys,  offering  these  suggestions,  were  made, 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  National  Committee  on  Standard  Reports 
for  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  have  become  available.  The  first 
report,  under  the  title,  Suggested  Forms  for  Financial  Reports  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  were  sent  to  all  colleges  in  July,  1931.  Copies  may 
be  secured  from  Mr.  Lloyd  Morrey.  Controller  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. (J.  C.  Christensen.  The  National  Committee  on  Standard  Reports 
for  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  Association  of  American  Colleges 
Bulletin,  18:209-2144,  May,  1932.) 
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ative  studies  as  between  institutions  or  groups  of  institu- 
tions. It  has  been  suggested  that  denominational  boards  of 
education  in  cooperation  with  their  colleges  should  set  up  a 
system  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  institutions  involved. 
It  should  follow  the  classifications  set  up  by  standardizing 
agencies  or  those  set  up  by  the  Division  of  Higher  Education 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Directions  for 
allocating  the  general  expenses  of  activities  requiring  separ- 
ate accounts  should  be  included.  Frequent  reference  is  also 
made  to  Arnett,  College  and  University  Finance,  as  a fruit- 
ful source  of  suggestions. 

A good  accounting  system  will  classify  accounts  in  such 
scope  and  detail  as  to  provide  an  accurate  and  proper  analy- 
sis of  assets,  liabilities,  income  and  expenditure.  An  effi- 
cient arrangement  will  develop  a unified,  logical  system.  The 
general  ledger  will  have  these  divisions:  endowment,  plant 
and  current  funds,  each  with  a balanced  set  of  accounts. 

A suggested  distribution,  not  including  capital  outlay,  is: 

(1)  Educational — including  administration,  instruction, 
operation  and  maintenance,  student  welfare,  pensions  and 
sabbatical  leaves. 

(2)  Non-educational — including  scholarships,  subsidies 
for  supplementary  business,  etc.,  financial  promotion,  losses 
on  supplementary  business,  debt  service,  rent  paid. 

(3)  Other  economic  costs — rent  chargeable  for  use  of 
the  plant  and  equipment,  taking  the  form  of  depreciation 
and  interest  on  investment. 

For  suggestive  purposes  the  Disciples  Survey  presents  a 
chart  of  accounts  which  was  developed  jointly  by  the  direc- 
tor and  an  expert  accountant  for  a specific  institution. 

Methods  of  Purchasing  and  Disbursements 

In  general,  all  purchases  of  whatever  sort  should  be 
made  through  the  business  office.  All  disbursements  should 
be  made  through  a voucher  system.  All  checks  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever  should  have  two  signatures.  The  counter- 
signature  should  be  that  of  the  president  or  an  alternate 
designated  by  him  in  case  of  his  absence. 
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The  essentials  of  one  suggested  method  of  purchasing 
are:  (1)  the  numbering  of  order  forms  serially  when  they 
are  printed.  (2)  All  orders  prepared  in  quadruple;  the  orig- 
inal to  go  to  the  vendor;  two  copies  filed  in  the  business  of- 
fice, one  serially,  the  other  with  the  invoice,  and  the  fourth 
copy  to  go  to  the  person  making  the  requisition.  (3)  The 
use  of  uniform  blanks  for  all  requisitions.  (4)  Only  those 
responsible  for  budget  expenditures  to  make  requisitions. 
(5)  All  requisitions  to  pass  through  the  president’s  office. 

The  Audit 

The  audit  should  be  made  annually  by  a competent  ac- 
countant. The  auditor  should  be  selected  by  and  his  report 
should  be  made  to  a committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  In  no  case  should  the  auditor  be 
selected  by,  or  his  report  be  made  to  those  w'ho  are  respon- 
sible for  handling  and  accounting  for  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  same  form  should  be  used  from  year  to  year, 
but  it  is  considered  good  practice  to  rotate  the  auditor  every 
three  or  four  years. 


Insurance 

Many  institutions  neglect  to  provide  adequate  insurance. 
Institutions  of  limited  means  especially  can  not  afford  not 
to  protect  their  physical  plants  as  adequately  as  possible. 
Buildings  should  be  protected  on  the  basis  of  replacement 
costs.  The  usual  fire,  tornado,  and  boiler  insurance  should 
be  carried.  In  addition,  considerable  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  need  for  employer’s  liability  and  public  liability  insur- 
ance. The  latter  would  include  injuries  to  students  in  labor- 
atories, injuries  to  athletes,  etc.  Still  another  type  of  in- 
surance advocated  is  adequate  hold  up  insurance. 

Cost  Studies 

If  financial  accounting  is  to  accomplish  its  second  pur- 
pose, that  of  supplying  information  useful  in  administrative 
control,  cost  studies  must  be  made  and  the  results  made 
available. 
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As  a basis  for  comparing  institutions,  the  total  cost  per 
student  may  be  used  if  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  size 
of  the  institutions,  the  equality  of  instruction,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  administration. 

The  total  cost  may  be  broken  up  into  educational,  non- 
educational,  and  other  economic  costs.  Educational  costs 
may  in  turn  be  broken  up  into  administrative,  instructional 
salaries,  instructional  supplies,  library,  operation  and  main- 
tenance, fixed  charges,  community  and  public  services,  con- 
tributions to  other  educational  enterprises  and  student  wel- 
fare. 

Comparisons  with  an  institution  may  best  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  credit  hour  cost  per  student.  Such  comparisons 
must  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  institution’s  evaluation  of 
the  contributions  to  its  program  made  by  various  subjects 
since  some  naturally  cost  more  than  others. 

The  Methodist  Survey  gives  the  median  unit  costs  for 
this  representative  group  of  institutions  and  the  member 
institutions  of  the  American  Association  of  Universities 
which  offer  good  bases  for  comparisons. 

The  Lutheran  Survey  refers  to  Stevens  and  Elliott,  Unit 
Costs  of  Higher  Education,  as  a valuable  source  of  sugges- 
tions relating  to  unit  cost  studies. 

Budget  Making  and  Budget  Control 

Purpose  and  criticisms:  A sound  budgetary  procedure  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  planning  of  a service  justified  by 
available  funds  and  to  the  proper  coordination  of  the  various 
functional  units  of  an  institution’s  program.  The  current 
expenses  of  all  colleges  should  be  upon  a basis  of  strict 
budgetary  control,  no  expenditures  to  be  made  which  are 
not  provided  for  in  the  original  budget  or  by  revisions  made 
by  the  board  of  control.  Some  flexibility  should  be  allowed 
between  items  within  a department. 

Common  criticisms  of  budgets  and  budgetary  practices 
are:  information  not  sufficient  to  make  accurate  estimates, 
lacking  in  comparative  data,  not  conforming  to  principles  of 
budgetary  procedure,  lacking  in  details  and  system,  addi- 
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tions  and  transfers  made  without  action  by  proper  official, 
lacking  in  instruments  of  control. 

Preparation:  Budgets  should  be  prepared  by  the  presi- 
dent and  financial  officers  in  cooperation  with  the  various 
department  heads  and  teachers.  Revisions  made  either  be- 
fore submission  to  the  board  of  trustees  or  after  its  adoption 
should  first  be  discussed  with  those  whose  work  will  be  af- 
fected. The  essential  steps  in  the  procedure  are:  (1)  A 
careful  and  conservative  estimate  of  income  from  all  sources. 
(2)  A careful  estimate  of  expenditures  made  by  heads  of  de- 
partments six  months  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
upon  forms  showing  last  year’s  appropriation  and  the  cur- 
rent year’s  appropriation.  Needs  should  be  shown  in  detail. 
Mark  expansions  “important”  or  “desirable”.  (3)  The  pres- 
ident and  business  officer  from  these  and  other  estimates 
draft  a tentative  budget.  The  form  should  be  that  of  the 
chart  of  accounts.  A small  contingency  fund,  say  5%,  may 
be  provided. 

Adoption  of  the  budget:  The  detailed  budget  should  be 
presented  to  a committee  of  the  board  for  consideration  and 
approval  at  the  mid-year  meeting.  Any  changes  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  president  and  the  committee  in  consultation 
with  all  those  directly  affected  by  such  changes.  It  is  then 
submitted  in  summary  form  to  the  board  of  trustees  for 
adoption. 

Execution  and  control:  After  adoption,  there  should  be 
strict  adherence  to  budgetary  provisions,  except  that  trans- 
fers within  a department  may  be  made  by  the  head  of  the 
department  with  the  approval  of  the  president. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  boards  revise  budgets  twice 
a year,  making  transfers  if  needed,  and  in  some  cases  addi- 
tional outright  appropriations. 

The  heads  of  departments  and  the  president  should  be 
kept  informed  by  monthly  reports  as  to  the  status  of  funds 
for  various  purposes.  This  necessitates  the  keeping  of  a 
budget  ledger  showing  the  various  appropriations,  the 
charges  and  commitments  against  them,  and  the  balance 
available. 
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Financial  Reports 

Two  types  of  reports  should  be  made  regularly.  The  first 
will  supply  information  in  readable  form  to  givers  and  po- 
tential givers.  Only  the  basic  facts  will  be  included  in  this 
report. 

The  second  type  of  report  is  the  control  report.  The 
president  and  the  executive  committee  should  have  detailed 
reports  concerning  endowments  and  investments  and  a de- 
tailed budget  report.  Only  summaries  of  these  detailed  re- 
ports will  be  transmitted  to  the  members  of  the  board  where 
that  body  is  large. 

The  treasurer’s  report  should  be  printed  annually  for  dis- 
tribution among  contributors,  friends  and  prospective  givers. 

15.  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  RELIGIOUS 
LIFE  OF  STUDENTS 

It  is  commonly  agreed  among  survey  groups  studying  or 
surveying  denominational  institutions  that  such  institutions 
exist  primarily  to  develop  and  train  professional  and  lay 
leaders  and  workers  for  the  religious  activities  of  the  church 
itself.  The  responsibility  of  church  schools  for  giving  a high 
type  of  intellectual  training  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  pri- 
vate or  state  supported  institutions,  but  they  must  be  dis- 
tinctive as  to  their  religious  and  moral  influence  and  train- 
ing. Otherwise  there  is  less  justification  for  their  existence. 

Contributing  Factors  and  Means 

Board  of  control:  It  is  maintained  there  is  no  religious 
influence  apart  from  religious  people.  The  religious  influence 
of  a college  has  its  beginning  in  the  personnel  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  constitute  the  most  important  factor 
in  molding  the  religious  thinking  and  lives  of  students.  Men 
and  women  who  aspire  to  “serve”  in  an  institution  whose 
primary  function  is  to  train  and  develop  character  and  Chris- 
tian leadership  must  meet  the  highest  standard  of  Christian 
thinking  and  living. 
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Religious  education  or  Bible  and  religion:  Every  denom- 
inational institution  should  offer  an  organized  program  of 
courses  in  religious  education  or  Bible  and  religion.  One 
survey  suggests  that  students  be  required  to  take  work  in 
this  department  each  year  of  their  college  course,  the  total 
not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  their  total  programs.  Another 
suggests  at  least  one  course  in  the  freshman  year  and  an- 
other in  the  junior  or  senior  year,  the  former  to  orient  the 
student  in  his  religious  thinking  and  the  other  to  integrate 
his  thinking  after  other  work  has  been  taken. 

Chapel  and  church  service:  It  is  generally  recommended 
that  the  chapel  service  should  be  wholly  a worship  service 
more  carefully  planned  and  with  more  student  participation 
in  the  planning  of  the  service  and  in  the  service  itself.  There 
is  a tendency  to  question  compulsory  chapel  attendance  and 
especially  compulsory  attendance  wdth  the  loss  of  academic 
credit  for  non-attendance.  A suggested  plan  is  to  require 
a number  of  “plus  credits”  for  chapel  attendance  beyond  the 
usual  120  academic  credits,  reduction  in  chapel  attendance 
credits  due  to  excessive  absence  to  be  made  up  by  additional 
academic  credits.  In  some  instances  compulsory  chapel  and 
church  attendance  are  accepted  by  student  bodies  without 
resentment.  The  traditions  and  spirit  of  the  institution  de- 
termine what  this  attitude  will  be. 

Unity  of  purpose  and  control,  and  practical  training:  The 
religious  activities  of  the  college  should  be  varied  and  uni- 
fied as  to  purpose  and  direction.  There  should  be  a compre- 
hensive program  of  Christian  education,  calling  for  wide- 
spread participation,  and  closely  related  to  the  normal  activ- 
itives  of  the  church. 

The  very  logical  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  cam- 
pus or  college  church,  with  all  its  varied  activities,  be 
regarded  and  used  as  the  practice  unit  for  practical  training 
much  as  the  training  school  of  teacher  training  institutions 
is  regarded  and  used.  A college  church  is  most  desirable  for 
this  purpose  but  such  facilities  may  be  provided  through  ar- 
rangements with  a local  church. 

There  should  be  a close  correlation  between  academic 
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training  and  actual  practical  situations  and  problems  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

Student  organizations  and  other  factors  and  agencies: 

The  contributions  to  the  religious  influence  and  training 
made  by  the  various  student  religious  organizations  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  leadership  selected  and  the  faculty  guid- 
ance provided.  This  is  true  also  of  secular  organizations 
such  as  fraternities,  student  councils,  etc. 

A Christian  College  must  make  conscious  effort  through 
example,  content  of  courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  and 
the  policies  and  management  of  the  institution  in  general 
to  develop  high  religious  and  moral  ideals  and  habits. 

Physical  Facilities 

Chapel:  A number  of  surveys,  including  that  of  a state 
institution,  stress  the  need  for  a separate  chapel  building 
designed  and  equipped  in  such  a way  as  to  foster  the  spirit 
of  w^orship.  In  the  case  of  the  state  institution,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  private  generosity  rather  than  public  funds 
should  be  depended  upon  to  provide  the  chapel. 

Activity  rooms:  A real  program  of  Christian  education 
I’equires  provision  of  suitable  activity  rooms  for  the  various 
meetings  and  activities. 

Denominational  Responsibility  for  the  Religious  Life 
and  Training  of  Its  Representatives  Attending 
Institutions  Other  Than  Its  Own 

A large  proportion  of  the  college  students  of  any  denom- 
ination are  attending  institutions  other  than  those  it  helps 
to  support  and  control.  If  the  denomination  is  serious  about 
the  training  of  its  leadership,  provision  must  be  made  to 
meet  the  religious  needs  of  this  group.  Student  pastors  giv- 
ing 10%  of  their  time  to  students  should  be  provided  for 
groups  of  50  or  more.  In  institutions  with  groups  large 
enough  to  warrant  it,  there  should  be  a student  church,  with 
a pastor  of  preaching  ability  and  executive  skill,  providing 
all  the  usual  religious  and  social  activities  of  a church.  An 
auditorium  suitable  for  worship,  office  room  and  social 
rooms  should  be  provided. 
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16.  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  more  recent  surveys  give  considerable  attention  to 
extra-curricular  activities.  The  Lutheran  survey  in  partic- 
ular, as  a result  of  an  extensive  study  of  such  activities  in 
the  institutions  surveyed,  sets  up  standards  for  their  organ- 
ization and  development. 

Relation  to  Educational  Theory  and  Philosophy 

It  is  recognized  that  extra-curricular  activities  have  de- 
veloped in  response  to  needs  of  students  in  giving  expres- 
sion or  outlet  to  native  social  and  emotional  drives  not  taken 
care  of  by  the  traditional  curriculum  content  and  method  of 
treatment.  They  give  practice  which  is  needed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  character,  social  and  practical  traits  essential 
to  the  development  of  well-rounded  personalities. 

Organization  and  Control 

Unification:  Unification  of  the  extra-curricular  program 
is  essential.  Even  the  smaller  institutions  are  advised  to 
provide  for  unification  and  supervision  in  a manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  academic  programs.  A qualified  member  or 
committee  of  the  faculty  should  be  charged  with  that  re- 
sponsibility. It  may  head  up  in  a small  co-educational  insti- 
tution in  the  dean  of  women  or  dean  of  men  working  through 
a conference  committee  and  a council  of  executives. 

Selection  and  control  of  number  of  organizations:  There 
is  a general  tendency  to  the  over-development  of  the  num- 
ber of  campus  organizations.  It  is  maintained  that  some 
ratio  should  exist  between  the  number  of  organizations  and 
the  size  of  the  student  body.  No  definite  suggestion  has  been 
found  as  to  what  that  ratio  should  be  except  that  25  organ- 
izations in  an  institution  of  400  students  is  too  many. 

Control  is  best  secured  by  some  form  of  charter  system, 
the  power  to  grant  and  revoke  charters  resting  in  the  facul- 
ty, or  faculty  and  board  of  trustees,  or  in  some  council  or 
committee  of  faculty  members  and  students. 

Participation:  Limiting  participation  in  some  cases  on 
the  one  hand  and  securing  general  participation  on  the  other 
hand  is  recognized  as  being  necessary  though  difficult  to 
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accomplish.  The  point  system  is  generally  recommended  as 
the  most  practical  means  of  limiting  participation.  Diffi- 
culties in  assigning  values  may  be  overcome  through  ex- 
perience and  frequent  revision. 

If  extra-curricular  activities  are  a part  of  the  total  edu- 
cational program,  opportunity  should  be  provided  and  gen- 
eral democratic  participation  should  be  stimulated. 

Faculty  advisers:  Guidance  rather  than  domination  is 
emphasized  by  one  survey  in  particular.  It  is  maintained 
that  undergraduates  appreciate  and  respect  sympathetic 
and  cooperative  faculty  advisers.  They  may  act  solely  in  an 
advisory  capacity  or  become  associate  members  of  the  var- 
ious organizations. 

Student  responsibility:  Student  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility should  be  encouraged.  Such  encouragement  may  be 
given  through  the  cooperation  of  such  groups  as  the  student 
council  and  the  student  faculty  committee. 

Academic  credit  for  student  activities:  Where  academic 
credit  is  given,  the  nature  of  the  activity  should  be  such  that 
the  training  will  be  equal  in  quality,  time  and  preparation 
to  that  of  the  usual  academic  subjects. 

Student  activity  finance:  In  general  there  is  considerable 
lack  in  the  application  of  sound  business  principles  in  the 
management  of  student  activity  finance.  Supervision  of  all 
such  accounts  should  be  provided  through  a standing  com- 
mittee of  the  student  government  association  or  a faculty 
committee,  or  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  college 
business  office.  In  any  case,  final  control  should  be  lodged 
in  regularly  constituted  college  authorities.  Funds  should 
be  handled  as  are  other  college  funds.  Collections  should  be 
made  through  the  business  office  and  expenditures  should 
be  controlled  by  a budget  with  commitments  regularly  au- 
thorized. 

Funds  for  activities  which  bring  benefits  to  the  student 
group  as  a whole  should  be  provided  through  a student  ac- 
tivity fee.  Activities  in  which  participation  is  not  general 
may  best  be  provided  for  through  a student  chest  plan. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise  to  combine 
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the  Student  Chest  plan  with  that  of  employing  an  Executive 
Secretary  of  Student  Organizations.  The  Executive  Secre- 
tary would  be  nominated  by  the  Student  Council  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dean.  This  office  will  handle  all  funds  and 
periodically  balance  the  books  of  all  treasurers.  Organiza- 
tions voluntarily  seek  this  service  without  any  compulsory 
regulation. 

Physical  Facilities — Activity  Rooms 

Surveys  in  general  agree  that  the  college  is  obligated  to 
provide  activity  rooms,  if  it  recognizes  student  activities  as 
educational  agencies.  Quarters  should  be  provided  for  stu- 
dent, faculty  and  alumni  activities.  The  larger  institutions 
should  provide  a student  activity  or  a student  union  build- 
ing. Accommodations  for  men  and  women  may  be  in  one 
building  but  in  separate  divisions.  Smaller  institutions 
should  set  aside  a section  or  sections  of  other  buildings  for 
these  purposes.  The  cooperation  of  students,  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  institution  should  be  sought  in  making  such 
provisions. 

Specific  Organizations 

Student  government:  The  success  of  student  govern- 
ment associations  depends  upon:  A proper  understanding  of 
delegated  functions  and  powers,  democracy  and  cooperation 
in  development  and  organization,  proper  recognition  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  college,  about  equal  emphasis  to 
legislative  and  executive  functions  with  less  emphasis  upon 
judicial  functions,  safeguards  against  domination  by  small 
minorities  and  faculty  guidance  without  domination. 

Class  organizations:  Recommendations  concerning  class 
organizations  have  been  found  in  only  one  survey.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  is  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
class  organizations  with  a view  to  the  development  of  more 
constructive  class  programs. 

Departmental  clubs:  One  survey  makes  a number  of 
concrete  suggestions  looking  to  improvements  in  the 
handbook  and  other  student  publications.  It  is  also  suggest- 
ed that  more  attention,  in  particular,  be  given  to  musical 
activities  with  special  emphasis  upon  more  group  and  com- 
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munity  participation.  In  general,  in  this  group  of  institu- 
tions, there  are  too  many  departmental  clubs.  Some  are 
without  definite  purpose  and  definite  programs,  are  not  on  a 
sound  financial  basis,  and  lack  faculty  guidance  without 
domination. 

Social  Groups 

Fraternities  and  sororities;  Some  surveys  approve  fra- 
ternities and  sororities,  others  maintain  that  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  their  existence  can  be  justified  or  not.  One 
survey  finds  their  religious  influence  in  a denominational  in- 
stitution to  be  negative  rather  than  positive.  Another  sur- 
vey definitely  suggests  to  two  or  three  small  institutions 
that  their  social  life  would  be  better  without  fraternities. 
It  is  further  suggested  that  fraternities  and  sororities  should 
make  their  contributions  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  college  just  as  any  other  student  activity  is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 
“Whether  or  not  fraternities  (and  sororities)  are  making 
their  contribution  to  this  purpose  is  for  the  administration, 
cooperating  with  students,  to  consider  and  decide.”  (Luth- 
eran, Vol.  II,  p.  417). 

Honorary  societies:  One  survey  suggests  that  the  num- 
ber of  honorary  societies  on  a campus  is  one  measure  of  the 
intellectual  enthusiasm  of  the  college.  One  institution  in 
particular  is  advised  that  an  honorary  society  open  to  men 
and  women  would  be  better  than  so  many  departmental 
clubs. 

Religious  organizations;  Campus  religious  organizations 
are  apt  to  lack  proper  cooperation,  vitality  and  the  applica- 
tion of  religious  principles  in  practical  situations. 

17.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 
The  Place  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 

In  general,  the  more  recent  surveys  recognize  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  physical  education  program.  Colleges 
should  recognize  that  their  responsibilty  for  the  health  and 
physical  development  of  every  individual  student  closely  ap- 
proaches, if  not  equals,  their  responsibility  for  other  phases 
of  his  development.  In  addition  to  bodily  health  and  vigor, 
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the  individual  student  should  acquire  skills  in  recreative 
sports  that  will  carry  over  into  his  life  after  college. 

Intra-mural  athletics  should  be  given  an  ever-increasing 
place  in  the  program.  Intercollegiate  athletics  are  recog- 
nized as  supplying  an  outlet  to  normal  powers  and  instincts, 
but  certain  modern  criticisms  from  both  outside  and  inside 
the  colleges  are  to  some  extent  justified.  One  survey  main- 
tains that  unless  certain  practices  are  discontinued,  half  of 
the  colleges  of  the  particular  group  being  surveyed  would  be 
better  off  without  intercollegiate  athletics.  Another  survey 
advises  some  coeducational  institutions  and  a woman’s  col- 
lege to  discontinue  intercollegiate  women’s  athletics. 

Equipment  and  Facilities 

In  general,  surveys  find  colleges  considerably  lacking  in 
equipment  and  facilities  necessary  to  put  on  a modern  phys- 
ical educational  program.  Many  general  and  specific  recom- 
mendations are  made  in  this  area.  The  modern  program 
requires  a well-equipped  gymnasium,  large  enough  to  provide 
indoor  playing  spaces  needed  for  a typical  service  program 
to  be  carried  on  during  the  winter  months.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  pamphlet.  Physical  Education  Buildings,  Part  I, 
published  by  the  Society  of  the  Directors  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  Colleges,  as  a source  of  standards. 

The  provision  of  outdoor  facilities  requires  ten  to  thirty- 
five  or  more  acres.  Standards  such  as  one  tennis  court  for 
each  fifty  students,  one  handball  court  for  each  fifty  stu- 
dents, one  basketball  court  for  each  200  students,  etc.,  are 
set  up  by  two  surveys. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education 

The  department  of  physical  education  should  be  as  well 
organized  and  conducted  as  any  other  department  of  the 
college.  A professionally  trained  director  and  properly 
trained  assistants  when  needed,  including  coaches,  should 
be  regular  members  of  the  faculty. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  careful  planning 
of  programs  for  physically  subnormal  students. 

The  management  of  facilities,  grading,  records,  absence 
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and  make-up  work,  finances,  etc.,  should  be  as  efficiently 
handled  as  in  other  departments  of  the  college. 

Program  and  Activities 

A modern  program  of  physical  education  is  comprehen- 
sive and  provides  a wide  range  of  activities.  It  includes 
medical  and  physical  examinations,  motor  achievement  tests, 
three  periods  of  activity  per  week  for  the  first  two  years 
with  a tendency  to  require  participation  for  four  years. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  corrective  and  recreative 
function  of  physical  education.  Intra-mural  athletics  should 
be  developed  to  the  maximum.  Intercollegiate  athletics 
should  be  a part  of  the  department’s  program  of  activities. 
Attainable  objectives  should  be  set  up.  Policies  should  be 
determined  and  adhered  to  closely. 

Control  of  Athletics 

A great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  this  phase  of 
the  physical  education  programs.  Graduate  managers,  the 
subsidization  of  athletics  by  alumni,  and  athletic  scholar- 
ships are  particularly  in  disfavor.  Sui’veys  insist  upon  facul- 
ty control  of  finances,  schedule  making,  and  eligibility. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  a state  university  that  the  man- 
agement of  athletics  be  placed  under  a committee  consisting 
of  the  director  of  hygiene,  the  dean  of  men,  the  director  of 
athletics  and  two  other  members  of  the  faculty. 

Membership  in  conferences  should  be  maintained  and 
regulations  regidly  observed. 

Standards 

A modern  physical  education  and  athletic  program  in- 
cludes: medical  and  physical  examinations,  achievement 
tests,  division  of  student  body  into  restricted  and  regular 
groups,  careful  planning  of  programs  to  meet  individual 
needs  of  students  whether  they  are  in  the  restricted  or  regu- 
lar group,  the  combination  of  corrective  and  recreative 
activities  as  far  as  possible,  a well-developed  intramural 
athletic  or  sports  program,  and  faculty  controlled  intercol- 
legiate athletics. 
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SURVEYS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  ANALYSIS 


The  name  of  the  survey  as  used  in  the  references  is  given  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  exact  title  of  the  report,  together  with  the  number  of 
institutions  involved,  (in  parentheses),  date,  name  of  director  or  names 
of  directors,  name  of  assistant  director,  the  names  of  others  participa- 
ting, and  where  published,  if  published. 

1.  Vermont,  Education  in  Vermont,  (3),  1914. 

Director,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, President,  Secretary,  and  other  members  of  the  staff. 

Others  participating; 

Professor  Edward  C.  Elliott  Professor  Milo  B.  Hillegas 

Dr.  William  S.  Learned 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  New 
York. 


2.  Illinois,  A Statistical  Survey  of  Illinois  Colleges,  (39),  1917. 
Director:  B.  Warren  Brown. 

Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education,  Chicago. 


3.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Educational 
Survey  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  (1),  1924. 

Director:  Frederick  J.  Kelly 

Associate  Directors:  Samuel  P.  Capen  and  George  F.  Zook. 

The  Press  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 


4.  Cleveland,  Cleveland  Foundation 
Director:  George  F.  Zook 
Others  participating: 

F.  L.  Bishop 
R.  M.  Hughes 
L.  V.  Koos 
C.  J.  Tilden 


Survey,  Higher  Education,  (2),  1925. 


Samuel  P.  Capen 
W.  A.  Jessup 
F.  E.  Robinson 
Emeline  S.  Whitcomb 


The  Cleveland  Foundation  Committee,  Cleveland. 


5.  Tennessee,  A Survey  of  Higher  Education,  (30),  192i5. 

Director:  George  C.  Zook. 

Other  members  of  the  Commission:  Guy  E.  Snavely,  John  B. 

Johnston,  L.  E.  Blauch. 

The  Tennessee  College  Association. 

6.  Davidson,  Davidson  College,  A Diagnosis  and  Prescription,  (1),  1926. 

Director;  Robert  L.  Kelly 

Published  in  Christian  Education,  May,  1926. 

7.  Rutgers,  Survey  of  Rutgers  University,  (1),  1927. 

Director:  Arthur  J.  Klein 
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Other  members  of  the  Committee: 


Lotus  D.  Coffman 
Thomas  Arkle  Clark 
W.  S.  Greenleaf 
William  McPherson 
M.  M.  Proffitt 
James  F.  Rogers 


John  D.  Wolcott 
Walton  S.  Bittmer 
H S.  Ford 
Walton  C.  John 
John  O.  Malott 
William  M.  Robinson 


John  E.  Talbot 

The  University,  New  Brunswick. 


8.  Lutheran,  Survey  of  Higher  Education  for  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  (18),  1929. 

Directors:  R.  J.  Leonard  and  E.  S.  Evenden. 

Assistant  Director:  F.  B.  O’Rear. 


Participating  and  Giving  Assistance: 


D.  G.  Tewksbury 
Clarence  Linton 
Ruth  Strong 

Beulah  Clark  Van  Wagemen 

P.  M.  Limbert 

Elizabeth  Scherer 

Archie  M.  Palmer 

Carl  Octavec 

L.  V.  Buckton 

Charles  L.  Jacobs 

Carolyn  Henderson 

F.  A.  L.  Orr 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
New  York  City. 


D.  P.  Cotrell 
George  W.  Rosenlof 
Carl  Schott 
H.  M.  LeSourd 
Clarence  L.  Dodds 
Alonzo  M.  Meyers 
Irving  Laures 
Eva  Mooar 
Helen  M.  Walker 
H.  F.  Showalter 
Gertrude  Steer 
Ruth  Bridge 

College,  Columbia  University, 


9.  Louisville  and  Kentucky  Conference,  Survey  of  the  Educational  In- 
terests in  the  Louisville  and  Kentucky  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Eptscopal  Church,  South.  (3),  1929. 

Director:  B.  Warren  Brown. 

Department  of  Promotion  and  Finance,  Board  of  Education,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  Nashville. 

10.  Denver,  University  of  Denver,  Confidential  Report  to  Policies  Advis- 
ory Committee,  (1),  1929. 

Survey  Committee:  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Henry  Suzzalo,  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur. 

Library  Committee:  George  A.  Works,  Chairman;  Harrison  A 
Craver,  Sidney  B.  Mitchell. 

Field  of  the  Theater:  Frederick  McConnell. 

Not  published — mimeographed  report. 
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11.  Missouri,  Missouri  Survey  of  Higher  Education,  (18),  1929. 
Directors:  George  D.  Strayer  and  N.  L.  Englehardt. 
Field  Workers: 


Lotus  D.  Coffman 
Donald  P.  Cottrell 
Henry  P.  Hammond 


Edward  S.  Evenden 
Floyd  B.  O’Rear 
Florence  B.  Stratemeyer 


Assistants: 

Ray  L.  Harmon 
R.  L.  Garnett 
Wilbur  Yauch 


Samuel  Speigler 
J.  R.  Cope 
William  Ziegel 


The  Survey  Commission,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

12.  Coe  College,  The  President’s  Report,  (1),  1929. 

Not  published — mimeographed  report. 

13.  Disciples,  College  Organization  and  Administration,  (19),  1929. 

Director:  Floyd  W.  Reeves. 

Associate  Director:  John  Dale  Russell. 

Board  of  Education,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Indianapolis. 

14.  Hanover,  A Survey  of  Hanover  College,  (1),  1930. 

Survey  Committee:  P.  E.  Goodrich,  J.  Clyde  Ryan,  Donald  Shu- 
shane,  chairman. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover.  Indiana. 

15.  Brown,  Bulletin  of  Brown  University,  Report  of  the  Survey  Commit- 
tee, (1),  1930. 

Survey  Committee:  Samuel  Paul  Capen,  Luther  Pfahler  Eisen- 
hart,  Guy  Stanton  Ford. 

Browm  University,  Providence. 

16.  Evangelical,  The  Educational  Situation  in  the  Evangelical  Church, 
(3),  1930. 

Director:  B.  Warren  Brown. 

Not  published — mimeographed  copy. 

17.  Methodist,  South,  Religious,  The  Religious  Function  of  the  Colleges 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  A Survey. 

Director:  B.  Warren  Brown. 

Department  of  Promotion  and  Finance,  Board  of  Education. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Nashville. 

18.  Methodist,  Evansville,  Hamline,  Puget  Sound,  (33  included  in  tne 
survey),  1930. 

Survey  Staff: 

Director:  Floyd  W.  Reeves. 

Assistant  Directors:  John  Dale  Russell,  A.  J.  Brunbaugti,  H.  C. 
Gregg. 

Not  published — mimeographed  reports. 
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Chapter  V. 

SUMMARY— CRITICISMS— PROPOSALS 
SUMMARY 

Historical  Development  of  College  Surveys:  Excluding 
self-surveys,  at  least  124  surveys  of  institutions  of  learning 
have  been  made  or  are  in  progress.  These  include  (1)  insti- 
tutional surveys,  ranging  from  studies  of  limited  areas  to 
the  comprehensive  type  of  survey,  and  from  single  institu- 
tional surveys  to  comprehensive  surveys  of  large  groups  of 
institutions,  and  (2)  surveys  of  special  types  or  phases  of 
higher  education  on  a nation-wide  basis.  The  surveys  of  the 
former  group  have  reached  600  or  more  institutions. 

From  its  beginning  to  about  1925,  the  survey  movement 
affected  principally  state-supported  institutions.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  characterized  by  the  development  of  de- 
nominational surveys  on  a nation-wide  basis,  and  by  the 
development  of  surveys,  national  in  scope,  involving  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  Negro  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  special  phases  or  types  of  higher  educa- 
tion, such  as  legal  education,  dental  education,  and  teacher 
education. 

Purposes:  From  the  original  primary  purpose  of  secur- 
ing greater  financial  economy  and  the  elimination  of  unde- 
sirable duplication,  the  purposes  of  college  surveys  have  been 
expanded  to  include  (1)  an  appraisal  of  how  well  institutions 
are  accomplishing  their  particular  aims  and  purposes  and 
the  general  aims  and  purposes  of  higher  education,  (2)  con-  ■ 
structive  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  improvement  and  ' 
development,  and  (3)  fostering  the  development  of  public 
interest  in  higher  education  in  general  and  in  specific  insti-  r 
tutions  or  groups  of  institutions,  in  order  that  the  financial  3 
support  necessary  for  improvement  and  development  may  n 
be  secured. 

Assumptions:  It  is  assumed  that  both  the  supporting  :( 
constituencies  and  the  institutions  have  a sincere  desire  to  1 
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meet  more  efficiently  and  economically  the  need  for  higher 
education  and  with  proper  economy;  that  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  to  be  evaluated  largely  in  terms  of  ob- 
jective data,  and  in  the  light  of  the  commonly  recognized 
aims  and  purposes  of  higher  education. 

Values:  Surveys  are  supplying  objective  data  as  a basis 
for  educational  thinking  and  planning  and  are  setting  up 
standards  of  efficiency.  Thus  they  are  contributing  to  the 
development  of  a science  of  college  administration. 

Areas  Studied  in  College  Surveys:  An  analysis  of  survey 
reports  reveals  seventeen  major  areas  which  have  been  stud- 
ied in  detail  and  with  the  collection  erf  objective  data  in 
increasing  amounts.  These  areas,  ranked  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  surveys  studying  each,  are:  (1)  history,  pur- 
pose, and  service;  (2-3)^  control  and  administration;  finan- 
cial support,  management,  and  accounting;  (4)  faculty; 
(5-6)  supporting  organizations  and  constituencies;  student 
body  and  enrollment;  (7-10)  physical  plant  and  equipment; 
student  personnel ; teacher  training ; curricula  and  student 
programs;  (11)  library;  (12-14)  location;  instruction;  phys- 
ical education  and  athletics;  (15-17)  accreditation;  provis- 
ions for  the  religious  life  of  students ; extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities. 

A ranking  on  the  basis  of  median  amount  of  space  in  the 
survey  reports  to  each  area  corresponds  closely  to  the  above. 
This  indicates  to  an  extent  the  location  of  the  most  frequent 
or  the  most  acute  college  problems. 

Recommendations:  Survey  recommendations  concerning 
the  various  college  problems  in  the  seventeen  areas  studied 
have  been  summarized  in  Chapter  IV.  Space  does  not  per- 
mit, and  there  would  be  little  advantage  in  attempting  to 
further  summarize  them  here. 

1.  Two  figures  within  the  parentheses  indicate  that  the  areas  de- 
signated were  studied  by  the  same  number  of  surveys.  Thus  (2-3)  means 
that  "control  and  administration"  and  "financial  support,  management, 
and  accounting"  have  equal  rank.  Similarly  (5-6)  indicates  equal  rank- 
ing for  "supporting  organizations  and  constituencies"  and  "student  body 
and  enrollment";  (7-10)  indicates  equal  ranking  for  four  areas;  and  so 
on. 
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CRITICISMS  AND  PROPOSALS 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  area  or  college  problem 
neglected  by  all  surveys  or  one  not  studied  by  at  least  one 
or  more  surveys.  As  the  writer  has  examined  the  survey 
reports,  he  has  come  to  feel,  however,  that  there  are  a few 
points  at  which  weaknesses  or  lack  of  development  exist. 
In  the  light  of  recent  developments  and  thought  in  the  field 
of  higher  education,  these  will  be  briefly  discussed  and  pro- 
posals for  improvements  will  be  made. 

The  Problem  of  Evaluating  Instruction:  Chancellor 
Capen-  has  raised  the  following  pertinent  questions:  “Why 
must  we  keep  on  trying  to  measure  colleges?  Are  we  inter- 
ested in  colleges  or  in  students?  If  we  are  interested  in 
students,  why  don’t  we  declare  a moratorium  on  college 
measurement?’’  The  work  of  the  North  Central  Association 
Committee  on  Revision  of  Standards''^  gives  emphasis  to  the 
same  point.  It  seems  probable,  if  not  inevitable,  that  in  the 
future  more  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion as  measured  by  the  quality  of  the  output,  and  less 
emphasis,  at  least  relatively,  to  the  mechanics  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

Surveys  largely  measure  instruction,  not  in  terms  of  re- 
sults but  in  terms  of  the  administration  and  organization 
of  instruction,  of  instructional  facilities  and  equipment,  of 
faculty  training,  salary  schedules,  teaching  loads,  and  the 
like.  One  or  two  of  the  surveys  referred  to  in  Chapter  IV 
suggests  that  instruction  may  be  improved  by  improving 
the  instruments  of  measurement.  Surveys  may  well  stress 
more  than  they  do  the  need  to  improve  the  examinations 
which  instructors  and  departments  construct  and  give.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  these  examinations:  their  con- 
struction, the  type  used,  what  they  should  contain,  and  what 
uses  should  be  made  of  them.  The  results  of  the  study  of 
the  comprehensive  examination,  conducted  by  Dr.  Edward 

2.  Samuel  P.  Capen.  Vital  Educational  Measures  Applicable  to  Col- 
lege. Association  of  American  Colleges,  Bulletin,  18:45. 

3.  George  F.  Zook,  The  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of 
Standards  for  Higher  Institutions  in  the  Association.  The  North  Cen- 
tral Association  Quarterly,  7:291-295,  D.  1932  . 
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S.  Jones^  for  the  association  of  American  Colleges,  are  sug- 
gestive both  to  surveyors  and  to  institution  officials. 

Recent  developments  in  the  field  of  measurement  in 
higher  education  appear  to  justify  a wider  use  of  standard 
tests  by  colleges  and  by  those  who  survey  colleges.  In 
particular,  the  Pennsylvania  study''  and  the  1932  College 
Sophomore  Testing  Program*’  sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Advisory  Committee  on  College  Test- 
ing show  some  of  the  possibilities  of  their  uses.  While  the 
main  purpose  of  these  programs  was  to  secure  data  to  be 
used  as  a basis  for  individual  guidance  and  training,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  “tests  which  furnish  compara- 
tive data  on  students  from  many  colleges  are  capable  of 
many  constructive  uses.’’'*’  The  North  Central  Committee  on 
Revision  of  Standards*^  is  using  standard  tests  to  measure 
student  native  ability  and  subject  matter  achievement  as 
one  part  of  its  study  of  the  problem  of  revision  of  standards. 

The  writer  suggests  that  the  survey  of  today  which  pur- 
ports to  measure  the  efficiency  of  instruction  should  make 
use  of  available  standard  tests  for  determining  the  level  of 
ability  and  the  achievement  of  students  of  the  institution 
or  institutions  being  surveyed.  Admittedly,  institutions 
should  do  this  for  themselves.  Some  of  them  do,  others 
should.  Whether  they  do  or  not,  when  groups  of  institu- 
tions of  similar  types  and  purposes  are  surveyed  and  masses 
of  comparative  data  are  presented  relative  to  faculty  train- 
ing, salary  schedules,  teaching  loads,  instructional  organiza- 
tion, etc.,  it  would  be  enlightening  if  the  survey  reports 
would  include  the  results  of  standard  tests.  To  do  this  would 
mean,  of  course,  that  survey  staffs  must  include  a special- 
ist in  measurement  or  that  such  a specialist  would  be  called 
in  to  administer  the  tests  and  interpret  the  results. 

4.  Edward  S.  Jones,  Comprehensive  Examinations  in  American 
Colleges. 

5.  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  A Study 
of  the  Relations  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  in  Pennsylvania: 
Program  1928;  Progress  Report  I,  1929;  Progress  Report  II,  1930. 

6.  Advisory  Commitee  on  College  Testing,  The  1932  College  Sopho- 
more Testing  Program,  Educational  Record,  13:290-343,  0.,  1932, 

7.  Advisory  Committee  on  College  Testing,  Op,  Cit.  p.  293, 

8.  George  F.  Zook,  Op,  Cit, 
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The  Problem  of  Guidance:  Another  problem  upon  which 
surveys  should  put  more  emphasis  is  that  of  guidance — vo- 
cational guidance,  educational  guidance,  social  guidance,  and 
guidance  in  personality  adjustments.  Only  a few  of  the 
more  recent  and  more  comprehensive  surveys  give  adequate 
attention  to  these  problems.  To  develop  this  type  of  work 
and  the  techniques  for  obtaining  the  necessary  data  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Pennsylvania  study  and  the  Sopho- 
more Testing  Program  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of 
measurement. 

The  problem  of  vocational  guidance  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  supply  and  demand.  Higher  educational  institutions 
have  been  competing  for  students  without  intelligent  regard 
to  the  need  for  their  output.  Competition  of  a kind  and  up 
to  a certain  point  is  wholesome,  but  the  kind  which  has 
existed  in  the  past  has  resulted  in  a tremendous  waste  of 
economic  and  human  resources.  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  should  have  more  definite  knowledge  concerning 
the  supply  and  demand  in  the  different  fields  of  endeavor. 
For  example,  they  should  know  the  number  of  teaching  po- 
sitions of  various  types,  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  trained  for  these  positions,  the  number  of  such  trained 
persons  now  employed  and  the  number  not  employed  or  em- 
ployed in  some  other  type  of  position,  and  the  number  of 
vacancies  annually  in  such  positions.  They  should  know 
more  definitely  whether  there  is  need  of  one  or  twenty  civil 
engineers,  one  or  ten  dentists,  annually. 

This  is  not  a task  for  any  one  institution,  of  course,  nor 
for  any  single  group  of  institutions,  but  for  some  organiza- 
tion or  group  of  organizations  representing  all  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  endeavor.  The  writer  ventures  to  suggest  that, 
if  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  together  with  other 
federal  departments  and  bureaus,  the  various  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  other  state  departments  and  bu- 
reaus, and  all  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  giving  vo- 
cational training  of  any  sort  were  to  undertake  the  task,  it 
is  not  impossible  of  achievement.  Until  this  type  of  infor- 
mation is  definite  and  in  available  form,  vocational  and 
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educational  guidance  will  remain  inadequate,  and  the  sur- 
veyors will  also  be  unable  to  give  the  most  intelligent  advice 
to  institutions  regarding  their  programs  of  service. 

What  College  Graduates  Are  Doing:  Another  type  of  in 
formation  necessary  to  the  most  effective  program  of 
guidance  and  the  most  effective  training  concerns  what  col- 
lege graduates  are  doing,  how  they  are  succeeding  in  their 
respective  vocations  and  in  meeting  the  problems  of  social 
living.  Inasmuch  as  few  institutions  have  follow-up  data  on 
their  graduates,  surveys  have  given  little  attention  to  this 
problem.  The  limitations  of  time  and  means  do  not  permit 
surveyors  to  make  extensive  studies  in  this  field.  They 
might  well  stress  more  than  they  do  the  obligation  resting 
upon  institutions  for  collecting  such  data.  A college  should 
know  what  contributions  its  graduates  are  making  to  socie- 
ty as  a whole  through  research  and  creative  thmking,  how 
they  are  helping  to  uplift  their  respective  communities  both 
through  their  vocational  activities  and  through  their  non- 
vocational  activities,  what  the  college  has  done  especially 
well  in  equipping  them  to  meet  the  problems  of  life,  what  it 
has  done  reasonably  well,  and  what  it  has  apparently  failed 
to  do.  Only  when  institutions  have  this  information  can 
they  intelligently  improve  the  service  they  are  attempting 
to  render.  Only  when  surveyors  have  this  information  can 
they  most  intelligently  advise  institutions  how  to  improve 
their  programs  of  service. 

Measuring  the  Intangibles 

The  stated  purposes  of  surveys  and  an  analysis  of  sur- 
vey reports  indicate  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
college  survey  is  an  appraisal  or  evaluation  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  The  evaluation  is  usually  made  in  the 
light  of  the  commonly  recognized  aims  and  functions  of 
higher  education,  and  largely  in  terms  of  the  more  tangible 
and  measurable  factors  contributing  to  the  efficiency  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  Survey  reports  generally 
present  a great  deal  of  data  relating  to  financial  problems, 
physical  plant  and  equipment,  the  library,  faculty  training, 
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faculty  organization,  salary  schedules,  instructional  organi- 
zation, student  personnel  and  similar  factors.  The  writer 
has  suggested  a wider  use  of  objective  measurement  in  eval- 
uating instruction,  and  the  collection  of  more  objective  data 
to  be  used  as  a basis  for  guidance.  However,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  a high  level  of  native  capacity  and  mas- 
tery of  subject  matter  do  not  alone  insure  the  possession  of 
intellectual  traits,  attitudes,  and  ideals,  which  are  essential 
to  progressive  leadership.  Tolerance,  unselfish  motives,  open- 
mindedness,  and  a true  scientific  spirit  must  have  been  ac- 
quired by  our  college  graduates  if  they  are  to  lead  us  in  the 
way  of  progress.  The  criteria  commonly  used  in  surveys  in 
evaluating  institutions  and  the  tests  suggested  elsewhere  in 
this  chapter  do  not  measure  these  traits.  There  are  now 
available  a few  character  and  personality  tests’^  which  sur- 
veyors might  well  use.  Even  so,  a creditable  showing  on 
Such  tests  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  college  itself 
is  responsible  for  the  development  or  modification  of  these 
traits.  The  tests  suggested  might  be  used  as  a working 
basis  for  the  construction  of  other  tests  which  would  not 
only  discover  the  possession  of  these  traits  but  would  also 
show  to  what  extent  college  training  has  resulted  in  their 
development.  For  the  latter  purpose  they  would  contain 
material,  probably  in  the  form  of  checklists,  designed  to 
discover  what  course  or  courses,  what  lectures,  what  library 
reading,  what  personalities,  and  the  like  had  influenced  the 
development  or  modification  of  opinions,  feelings,  and  atti- 
tudes. 

Another  possible  means  of  determining  to  what  extent 
the  college  is  instrumental  in  developing  these  traits  is  more 
subjective  in  its  method.  One  or  two  survey  reports  indi- 
cate that  surveyors  sometimes  hold  conferences  with  stu- 

9.  Such  as:  Alport-Aplort,  A-S  Reaction  Study.  (Houghton  Mifflin) 

Watson,  A Survey  of  Public  Opinion  on  Some  Religious  and  Eco- 
nomic Issues  (Bureau  of  Publication,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity). 

Harper,  A Study  of  Opinions.  Feelings  and  Attitudes  Concerning 
Some  International  Relations  (Keber  R.  Harper). 

Y.M.C.A  Series  of  Character  and  Personality  Tests  (Association 
Press,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City). 
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dents  and  alumni  and  with  members  of  the  faculty,  and  that 
they  also  visit  classrooms  and  attend  various  campus  organ- 
ization meetings.  Attendance  at  one  or  two  faculty  meet- 
ings might  also  be  helpful.  Only  through  such  personal 
contacts  can  a survey  staff  catch  the  spirit  and  morale  of  a 
college  campus.  A sense  or  feeling  and  understanding  of 
this  spirit  and  morale  is  needed  to  supplement  whatever  ob- 
jective data  may  be  collected  if  the  data  are  to  be  intelli- 
gently and  sympathetically  interpreted.  Concerning  the  use 
of  evaluation  through  judgment  based  on  personal  visits  and 
contacts,  the  North  Central  Committee  on  Revision  of  Stand- 
ards says  that  no  amount  of  objective  data  is  sufficient  to 
give  a complete  picture  of  an  institution.^"  The  writer  be- 
lieves that,  for  the  most  part,  this  phase  of  survey  work 
should  be  very  informal.  Otherwise,  natural  sensitiveness 
to  being  measured  or  examined  will  cover  or  color  the  real 
feelings,  attitudes,  and  opinions. 

Still  another  means  of  helping  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent college  training  is  conductive  to  the  development  of 
desirable  intellectual  and  character  traits  is  the  use  of 
teacher  rating  cards  to  be  filled  out  by  students.  Student 
opinion  concerning  the  tolerance,  breadth  of  view,  open- 
mindedness,  scientific  attitude,  etc.  of  instructors  should 
prove  enlightening  and  valuable.  With  the  thought  in  mind 
that  attitudes,  opinions,  open-mindedness  and  a true  scien- 
tific spirit  are  as  essential  as  knowledge  of  subject  matter, 
it  is  urged  that  surveys  give  more  attention  to  the  meas- 
urement, both  objectively  and  subjectively,  of  these  traits 
in  college  students  and  college  graduates. 

The  Continuous  Survey 

As  early  as  1914  Capen’^  maintained  that  the  tendency 
to  conduct  self-surveys  is  one  of  the  most  important  move- 
ments relating  to  college  management.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested elsewhere  in  this  study  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant values  of  the  outside  survey  is  the  impetus  given  to  the 

10.  George  F.  Zook,  Op.  Cit. 

11.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  1914,  Vol.  I,  p.  174. 
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development  of  the  self-survey  or  study.  It  has  been  em- 
phasized that  the  survey  should  be  continuous  rather  than 
a periodic  effort. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  outside  survey  is  having 
this  desirable  result.  Limbert^-  quotes  from  the  Report  of 
A Survey  of  Bethany  College,  Part  II,  p.  17,  as  follows : “One 
outcome  of  the  surveys  (of  Disciples  Colleges)  ....  has 
been  the  establishment  within  a majority  of  these  institu- 
tions of  the  machinery  whereby  the  continuous  survey  can 
be  made.’’ 

In  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  guidance,  the  writer 
suggested  that  surveys  should  emphasize  more  than  thej' 
do  the  obligation  resting  upon  institutions  to  collect  data 
which  may  be  used  as  a basis  for  guidance  of  students  and 
also  data  which  will  indicate  where  they  need  to  improve 
their  programs  of  service.  This  responsibility  extends  be- 
yond these  particular  problems  to  all  college  problems.  Sur- 
veys should  not  only  stress  the  necessity  for  the  continuous 
self-survey,  but  also  specify  what  data  should  be  cumula- 
tively collected  and  how  such  data  may  be  collected. 

Another  line  of  development  of  the  idea  of  the  continuous 
survey  is  a longer  period  of  contact  of  the  outside  surveyor 
with  the  institution  surveyed.  If  the  responsibility  of  the 
surveyor  extended  beyond  the  submission  of  a formal  report, 
it  seems  probable  that  surveys  would  be  more  fruitful  in  re- 
sults. Reverting  to  the  analogy  of  the  surveyor  as  a physi- 
cian diagnosing  a case  and  prescribing  treatment,  the  point 
is  this:  The  physician  is  not  discharged  as  soon  as  he  has 
diagnosed  the  case  and  prescribed  the  treatment.  He  returns 
as  often  as  is  necessary  to  see  how  the  patient  progresses 
under  the  prescribed  treatment.  He  may  even  find  it  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  treatment  from  time  to  time.  The  anal- 
ogy may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  is  at  least  suggestive.  Such 
a relationship  should  prove  helpful  to  both  the  surveyed  and 
the  surveyor.  The  surveyor,  under  this  arrangement,  could 
also  give  more  definite  direction  to  the  self-survey  as  well 
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as  give  assistance  and  advice  in  the  practical  working  out 
of  his  own  recommendations. 

It  has  been  said,  even  by  men  who  conduct  surveys,  that 
survey  reports  become  dust  collectors.  This  may  be  true 
too  often.  If  it  is  true,  one  questions  either  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  initiate  surveys  or  the  desire  of  institutions  to 
really  make  improvements.  The  development  of  the  contin- 
uous self-survey  as  a result  of  the  outside  survey  would 
remove  any  grounds  for  such  criticism.  The  responsibility 
rests  upon  both  the  surveyed  and  the  surveyor. 

The  Problem  of  Reformulating  Aims  and  Purposes 

The  greater  task:  It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  enumer- 
ate the  political,  economic,  and  social,  including  educational 
and  religious,  problems  which  we  face.  This  has  been  done 
by  the  President’s  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends.’’^ 
The  significant  point  here  is  that  the  problems  are  danger- 
ously near  to  outrunning  the  solutions.  As  a people,  we  in 
America  believe  that  the  masses  must  be  educated  to  a 
rather  high  level  in  order  to  insure  intelligent  participation 
in  a democratic  form  of  society  and  government.  For  the 
most  part,  this  means  an  enlightened  followership.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  idealism  and  sense  of  values  motivating  the 
masses  thus  enlightened  will  determine  whither  we  shall  go, 
what  shall  be  our  future. 

Coming  from,  but  rising  above,  the  masses  in  intellectual 
insight  and  vision  is  an  enlightened  leadership  which  needs 
still  further  training.  Much  has  been  said  and  written'^^ 
recently  concerning  the  function  of  the  liberal  arts  college 

13.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  and  Others,  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the 
United  States,  2 Vol.,  XCV-1568. 

14.  Such  as:  Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  Society  and  the  College,  Association 
of  American  Colleges  Bulletin.  18:7-25,  March,  1932  (More  fully  in  Dr. 
Wilkins’s  book.  The  College  and  Society). 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Creative  Education  and  the  College,  Association  of 
American  Colleges  Bulletin.  17:431-447.  D.  1931. 

Ross  W.  Finney,  A Social  Philosophy  of  Education,  Ch.  18. 

J.  Crosby  Chapman  and  George  S.  Counts,  Principles  of  Education, 
pp.  479-507. 

Donald  Peery  Cottrell,  Toward  Coordinated  Programs  in  Higher 
Education  Institutions,  Teachers  College  Bulletin  on  Higher  Education, 
pp.  61-81.  Jan.  1932. 
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as  an  agency  to  bring  about  an  improved  social  order,  and 
as  a producer  of  a leadership  with  a broad  vision  and  with 
the  ability  to  see  the  interrelations  of  our  various  problems 
with  a proper  sense  of  social  and  moral  values.  Surveyors 
may  well  stress  more  than  they  do  the  importance  of  the 
type  of  training  which  develops  this  leadership,  as  opposed 
to  so  many  years  of  college  attendance  or  so  many  hours  of 
credit  for  graduation.  The  specialists  and  professionals, 
including  teachers  or  educators,  who  hope  to  help  set  up  the 
ideals  toward  which  society  should  strive,  must  have  this 
broad  background  and  in  addition  a zeal  which  will  impel 
them  to  continue  their  study  of  the  problems  of  social  living. 

Society  preserves  itself,  serves  its  present  needs,  and 
anticipates  the  future  through  its  institutions.  The  chief 
of  these  are  commonly  recognized  to  be  the  family,  the 
state,  the  business  world,  the  church,  and  the  school.  The 
task  of  reformulating  aims  and  purposes  cannot  be  left  to 
a relatively  small  group  representing  and  working  through 
only  one  social  institution.  It  is  not  meant  to  deny  the  right 
of  surveyors  to  challenge  existing  aims  and  functions.  That 
is  the  right  of  every  thinking  individual.  However,  deter- 
mining what  our  aims  and  purposes  are  to  be  should  be  a 
cooperative  effort  with  representatives  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions and  interests  of  society  participating.  The  college 
survey  is  only  one  phase  of  survey  work.  Society  and  its 
needs  should  be  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  sur- 
veyed. The  school  may  well  take  the  initiative.  Experts  in 
every  field  should  be  called  upon  to  help  collect  and  inter- 
pret data.  The  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  men  and  women 
of  vision  who  are  sensitive  to  the  thinking,  the  hopes,  and 
^aspirations  of  the  common  man,  with  the  help  of  the  spec- 
ialists will  evaluate  the  findings  and  will  set  up  or  reform- 
ulate the  goals  of  all  education,  formal  and  informal.  The 
jexperts  in  turn,  advised  by  the  statesmen  and  men  of  prac- 
tical affairs,  will  devise  ways  and  means  of  attaining  the 
goals  thus  set  up. 

In  the  matter  of  collecting  data  and  indicating  our  social 
trends  and  the  interrelationships  of  our  various  problems, 
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the  foundation  work  has  been  done  by  the  Social  Trends 
Committee.  The  nucleus  of  what  the  writer  is  suggesting 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Cottrell’s^®  proposal  that  a 
series  of  national  conferences  be  held  looking  toward  a bet- 
ter common  understanding  of  the  higher  educational  needs 
to  be  met  as  a first  step  in  developing  better  coordinated 
programs  of  higher  education.  This  may  be  the  initiative. 
Suggested  above,  which  would  lead  to  further  study  of  so- 
ciety’s general  needs  and  a reformulation  of  the  goals  toward 
which  we  should  strive. 

The  writer,  it  may  be  added,  does  not  believe  that  such 
an  effort  will  result  in  determining  goals  with  finality.  In 
a dynamic  society  such  goals  will  be  under  constant  scru- 
tiny. Further  study,  investigation  and  experimentation  will 
always  be  in  order. 

Surveys  and  the  Larger  Social  Program 

Elsewhere  in  this  study  it  has  been  suggested  that  sur- 
veyors should  be  men  of  broad  training  and  experience,  and 
with  a philosophy  of  education  that  will  enable  them  to 
evaluate  what  the  institutions  are  doing  and  point  out  what 
they  should  do  as  related  parts  of  a coordinated  w'hole.  This 
suggestion  implies  that  they  point  to  better  w'ays  of  doing 
what  we  do,  in  the  light  of  the  generally  accepted  aims  and 
purposes  of  higher  education,  rather  than  challenge  aims 
and  purposes.  This  largely  limits  the  survey  to  usefulness 
as  a means  or  agency  for  helping  to  solve  problems  most 
pressing  at  the  moment.  The  task  of  reformulating  aims 
and  objectives,  as  suggested  above,  cannot  be  accomplished 
immediately.  How^ever,  the  time  appears  to  have  come  when 
surveys  should  advance  to  a higher  level.  The  social  plan- 
ning responsibility  of  education  should  be  stressed.  Educa- 
tional and  other  statesmen  should  assume  a more  aggressive 
cooperative  leadership.  The  educational  responsibilities  im- 
plied in  the  Social  Trends  report,  referred  to  above,  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

Although  the  agreement  as  to  aims  and  purposes  has 
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not  been  absolute,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  give  general  di- 
rection to  education.  Survey  recommendations,  in  general, 
have  been  made  in  the  light  of  modern  educational  philoso- 
phy and  the  best  thought  relative  to  educational  problems. 
To  exert  a more  definitely  forward  looking  infiuence  in  the 
future,  survey  staffs  will  include  not  only  experts  in  the 
general  field  of  school  and  college  administration  and  in 
particular  phases  of  school  and  college  work,  but  also  other 
leaders  representing  more  definitely  the  interests  of  the 
business  world,  the  state,  the  family  and  the  church.  Some 
survey  staffs  have  been  more  or  less  representative  of  var- 
ied interests  or  points  of  view.  The  staff  of  ten  members, 
which  recently  surveyed  the  University  of  Richmond,  in- 
cluded prominent  educators,  other  professional  leaders,  and 
business  men.^^  A recent  public  school  survey^^  was  made 
up  of  seventeen  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  insti- 
tution conducting  the  survey,  ten  representatives  of  other 
institutions,  and  seventy  field  workers.  Preceding  the  form- 
ulation of  the  final  report,  preliminary  conferences  were 
held  at  which  reports  of  the  various  specialists  were  pre- 
sented and  discussed,  thus  insuring  a breadth  of  view  as  to 
what  the  final  report  should  be.  This,  of  course,  is  a com- 
mon practice  among  survey  groups.  The  point  of  emphasis 
here  is  the  number  and  the  difference  in  point  of  view  of 
those  participating  in  the  preliminary  conferences. 

The  writer  does  not  mean  to  say  that  survey  staffs  have 
not  included  educational  statesmen  and  men  of  broad  vision. 
For  the  most  part  they  have  and  have  done  their  task  well. 
The  suggestion  above  is  made  only  to  insure  that  the  for- 
ward looking  function  of  education  may  be  the  most  broadly 
conceived  that  our  present  resources  can  make  possible. 


16.  F.  W.  Boathwright,  Achievement  - Opportunity.  Concerning  the 
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17.  Chicago,  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Schools  of  Chicago,  The 
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